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The Coming Answer 


HE greatest achievement of this administration 

is not in the Currency Act, monumental as that 
achievement is, or in Mr. McAdoo’s emergency meas- 
ure to stop a panic when the war broke out. It is not 
in carrying out at last the promise to lower. the ‘tariff. 
It is not in Panama repeal, or in peace treaties. It 
is not in keeping us out of war with Mexico and con- 
ducting ably our relations with European belligerents. 
Magnificent as that record ° is, there is something 
greater, higher, more sidskiticont: To have a na- 
tional administration that is moved unswervingly by 
principles; that is distinguished, broad and free in 
thought; that knows no back-door influence; that 
has never once responded to the dollar, where the 
dollar represented not the common welfare but the 
threat of privilege; that has assumed morals, 


altruism, justice to be actually desired by the Ameri-: 


can people;—why, dear friends, to have a note like 
that struck and held by the head of your government 
is infinitely more important to you than any one issue, 
than any question of agreement or disagreement on 
this question or on that. It makes our foundations 
safe. It gives nobility to our nation. It is a rebirth. 
When the summer of 1916 comes around the voters 


will be asked whether they wish we had the old 


currency system, whether they wish to go back to the 


trust-made~tariff, whether they would lke to have 
American men, money and principles destroyed for. 


Mexican investors, whether they are sorry that both 
the Allies and the Germans are critical of the 
President. They will, however, be asked something 
more far-reaching. They will be asked whether they 
are moved only by material considerations. 
will be asked whether they wish to uphold or to 
condemn freedom of soul, clear-sighted courage, 
the application to life of what once a week most of 
us profess. 


Amusing Jockeying 


Ne os early moves for 1916 are being made by the 
Republicans who, as campaign organizers, have 
the Democrats beaten ten parasangs. Possession 
is always more adroit than aspiration, and the Re- 
publicans have the leadership of the great possessing 
class. 
One dream is that Mr. Justice Hughes will make 
some arrangement. Probably it is a vain dream. 


_ Another is that Colonel Roosevelt can be swung into 


line by Mr. Perkins. Varieties of bait are being con- 
sidered and tested. One is to give him a sufficient 
part in choosing the Republican nominee to enable 


' and so long proved his mastery of politics. 


They | 


him to say he dictated. A favorite conception just 
now is to have Mr. Perkins hand him a list of ten 
men from which the Colonel is expected to choose the 


' Honorable James W. Wadsworth, a rising hope of 


the respectable standpatters of the Empire State. 
Nor is anything to be left to the Colonel’s wayward 
moods. The whole transaction is to be shrewdly 
brought about in writing. Perhaps*you say the trick 
is too simple to catch the man who so long led reform 
“True,” 
the standpatters answer, “but he has ‘lost some of his 
skill, and, what is more important, he doesn’t hold the 
cards he did.” They think they have convinced him 
that his own jig is up, and that he might as well 
acquire what glory, he can from a frame-up arrange- 
ment under which he delivers his strength to the 


«standpatters and they deliver to him credit for the 
expected victory. 


Fitzgerald 


| we the good old days of honest partisanship, 
Tawney, Chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, would issue a statement, following the 


' adjournment of Congress, pointing with pride to the 


economy of a Republican Administration, while Lon 
Livingston, ranking member of the minority, his 
arms greasy to the elbows from reaching into the 
pork-barrel, would view with alarm the extravagance 


that had departed so far from Jeffersonian simplicity. - 
This year Fitzgerald and Gillett, of the Appropria- : 


tions Committee, agreed in their attack upon the 
Administration for its extravagance, Gillett even 
throwing a bouquet at Fitzgerald for his manly 
struggle for economy. Listen to Fitzgerald: “The 
country should be awakened to the fact that the 
Government should not assume every service, how- 
ever desirable, at the behest of enthusiastic persons 


merely because it is difficult to obtain from private 


sources the means to accomplish good.” That must 
mean such extravagant expenditures as those of the 
Children’s Bureau, or perhaps the appropriation for 
the Commission on Industrial Relations.  Fitz- 
gerald’s threnody concerning the extravagance of the 
Executive was discounted by his attack upon Presi- 
dent Wilson for not recognizing the Brooklyn annex 
to Tammany Hall. If John Morrissey Gray had been 
nominated as United States Marshal, the economy 
of the Administration would have been defended. 
Gray is one of the three district leaders who can say 


whether Fitzgerald may be renominated. Doubtless. 


it would be a good idea to confbine the seven appro- 
priation committees in one. But it will never be 
done if Fitzgerald is to claim the chairmanship. 
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Mitchel’s Record 


ENATOR .GALLINGER, dear old war-horse, 
snorting with sincerity, opposed George Rublee 
for the Trade Commission on the ground that he was 
a “political nondescript.” To the Gallingeresque mind, 
a political nondescript is a person who is not a rub- 
ber stamp; who applies his politieal principles ra- 
tionally, instead of jumping in a given direction 
whenever he hears a given word. 

These archaic mental landmarks exist everywhere. 
In New York City they are all against Mayor 
Mitchel. 
the best government the city has ever had. He has 
carried out with courage and administrative ability 
the non-partisan pledges which he made in the cam- 
paign. He has refused to make appointments except 
for fitness. He has stood loyally by the heads of his 
departments in their desire to be independent of 
politics. He has been assaulted by. machine Demo- 
crats, machine Republicans, machine Progressives. 
Harper's Weekly before long will publish a series of 
articles elaborately analyzing the inside situation in 
New York. The issue of 1917 will be whether that 
city really wants non-partisanship and efficiency, or 
merely occasionally imagines: that it does. 


Whitman Out of It 


ALK about Governor Whitman as a presidential 


possibility might as well cease. His veto of the 
Garbage Bill is the end of his political advance. His 


weakest point has always been his propensity toward 


small politics. What he said about the state deficit 
-may possibly have shown less ignorance than it 


seemed to show, but it was a bad blow to his stand- . 


ing, and the peanut silliness of interfering with a 
local right requested by a unanimous Board of Esti- 
mate is his finish. Whether it was done to please 
Republican hacks or to please Hearst makes no dif- 
ference. The childish reason given only makes it 
worse. The Governor called the measure “obscure.” 
Did he think he was reading the contract when he 
was only reading a general power to make a contract? 
Or didn’t he think at all, beyond the desire to slap 
the city administration and so affirm his loyalty to 
the powers to whom he deems allegiance due? 


To Mr. Root 


AST week there were in this sheet a few remarks 
about the recent activities of the ablest leader 
among the American Tories. Ex-Senator Root hag 
now added to his pronouncements. He congratulates 
the business men for organizing more closely for 
politics and adds: “if you will follow the line that 
you have entered upon it will soon come to be no 
longer true that the pursuit of profitable business is 
to be regarded as robbery. Do not think that I am 
dropping into oratory when I say that. There are 
great parts of the people of the United States who 
feel that the man who makes any money by success- 
ful business is.a robber, and it is time that that feel- 
ing was dispelled, and that that view should become 
a vagary ef the past.” Now that sort of stuff is 
harmful. Mr. Root is doing what he can to spread 
the old Mark-Hanna-period idea that prosperity is 
inconsistent with public morality, and that whatever 
lack of business activity exists is due to the progres- 


That young man has been at the head of 


‘many well. 


sive spirit of the time. May ‘we modestly suggest to 
| him that his analysis is shallow and refer him and 


other tories to the report of our Consul General from 
Argentina, dated January 11, 1915, which says: 


The year 1914 will undoubtedly be memorable for 
the railroads as one of heavy expenses and small 
earnings. In the first six months of the year the 
roads lost heavily because the 1913-14 harvest 
was poor and the excessive rains during the sea- 
son prevented the grain from being transported 
over the roads to the railroads. In the second half 
of the year the traffic receipts of the Great South- 
ern showed a decline of two million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the Buenos Aires Pacific 
two million six hundred thousand dollars, the 
Central Argentine two million six hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, and the Buenos Aires 
Western, six hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
The French Railways (Entre Rios Railways) and 
the Central Cordoba system also report heavy 
losses. The Rosario-Mendoza road went into 
bankruptcy and the Argentine Railway Co. passed 
back into the control of the Central Cordoba and 
Entre Rios Railways because of the inability of 
the Farquhar syndicate to cover its guarantees to 
these two companies. The Railroad of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires (National) also lost heavily 
during the past year. 


Has Argentina been subjected to a Demaeratib 
administration, tariff reduction, currency reform or 
other so-called progressive legislation? In the long 
run, Mr. Root and all the lesser tories will share the 
loss that comes from the everlastingly stupid objection 
to every step ahead. At every movement they throw 
a needless scare into business, as they are doing now; 


then, after a few years, they accept the change and — 


get ready to howl at the next advance, increase its 
difficulty, and penalize the country with a needless 
cost. 


A Great Man 


IREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR deserves the 
praise that falls to few men. He is, without 
exaggeration, one of the country’s great. True he 
had limitations, as such men often have. 
error to think that science alone could solve the labor 
problem. His greatness consists in two things—in 


the general conception of scientific management and 


in the actual contributions he made to working it out. 
This step toward the elimination of waste will, in the 
future, be ranked almost with the invention of ma- 
chinery. Just as the substitution of machinery for 
the hand, however, required many inventions for do- 
ing the multiform kinds of different work, so the 
Taylor idea requires specific and careful application 
to all the industries. It involves the finding of the 
best way of doing the.many particular things, and it 
involves educating the workers to these new ways. 
Few people appreciate Taylor today. Fifty years 
from now he will have become a prominent name in 
history. | 


What Does Germany Ask? 


MERICANS who can still think, who are not . 


confused by war partisanship, must wish Ger- 
Therefore do they hope the great Teu- 
tonic people, patriotic and civilized, will come to a 
realization, before it is too late, of where their inter- 
ests lie and of what the outcome of the struggle must 


be. The self-hypnotism that made the Germans | 
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. false accounts of the fight for sea power. 


before the war think they*could do everything against . 


an inferior universe was confirmed by the victories of 
von Hindenburg, the conquest of Belgium, and the | 
Now they 
must begin to realize that Russia is not discouraged, 
that England never quits, that there will be no great 


Mohammedan upheaval, that Austria is going to 


pieces, and that the neutral world, having carefully 
read all the available documents, thinks Germany 
has wholly failed to justify either beginning the war 
or invading Belgium. 

Suppose we take up the last point first. We have 
seen no solider analysis than that. of Professor Mun- 
roe Smith in the current issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly. It is scholarly and calm, and it fully and 


accurately represents the judgment of the neutral 


world. The proposed celebration of Bismarck’s cen- 


__tennial on April 1st was cut down to little by the 


Kaiser, as was forecast by implication in Harper’s 
Weekly for December 12. Professor Smith makes a 
very interesting analysis of Bismarck’s policy. 


Those who take the trouble to look up the article 


may not understand any more clearly what the Ger- 
man leaders desire, but they will certainly understand 


| more clearly what the German nation needs. 


Bunches of Neutrality 


of German-American neutrality pour into 
our humble office. Horace L.-Brand is the pres- 
ident of the Illinois Publishing Co. which puts out: 
Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 
Weekly Illinois Staats-Zeitung. 
Chicagoer Presse. 
Dahewm. 
He writes to us as follows: 


With considerable expense to myself, I have had 

a drawing made by a celebrated American artist, _ 
showing the burning of the City of Washington on 

August 25th, 1814, by the British troops. I had 
this picture reproduced, and am sending you, 
postpaid, an electrotype of same. 


“~ Inasmuch as your Weekly claims to be impartial 


and thoroughly American in its policy, and inas- 
much as you have published both editorials and 
drawings partial to the British cause, I presume 
you will gladly publish this historically accurate 
picture, although it might be considered Anti- 
British. At all events, I will take it for granted 
that you will publish it. | 


What do you know about that? He Hopes! ¥ we will 
publish the historically accurate drawing with glad- 
ness, but he “takes it for granted” we will publish it, 
perhaps ‘without gladness. The fact is, we shall not 
publish it at all. 


Defense 


Soe may suppose that Howard D. Wheeler’s 


new book, Are We Ready, contains only the series 


that he contributed to Harper’s Weekly. Actually. 


it includes a good deal of material excluded for rea- 
sons of space from our columns. It is a valuable 
contribution to a question that is important and that 
people ought not to be afraid to consider merely be- 
cause they are pacific. To students of the subject 


may also be recommended Col. E. E. Hatch’s article, 


in the Infantry Journal for March 15th, in which he 
draws a clear picture of conditions in Switzerland and 
Australia. 


‘The Land of Dreams 


AFTER the Boston meeting at which:the Interstate 

Conference for the Investigation of Vivisection 
voted to mtroduce a dog-exempting bill in every 
state, there was a hearing before a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature, and our old friend Mrs. 
Henderson, of Dr. Crile fame, read a report of. an 


experiment performed on a dog at the Harvard 
Medical School, which lasted over five hours and 


during which the dog panted eighty times a minute. 
She multiplied sixty by eighty and the result by five 


and a half, and reported to the Committee the total 


number of pants. Other details she declared too hor- 
rible to be recounted. .When Dr. Cannon, head of the 
Harvard Medical School, pointed out that the first 
words in the record of the experiments were “in- 
tratracheal anesthesia” and that this meant to him 
that during the entire period the animal was kept 
thoroughly unconscious by a constant blast of ether- 
laden air into the trachea, she said that she thought 
it meant that the trachea was anesthetized but not 
the rest of the body! 


On Being Tired 


_ much theatrical mediocrity is charged up to 
the tired business man. The tired woman and 
the tired non-business man are just as responsible. 
Moreover, that kind of fatigue isnot acquired. It is 
innate. The person who is too tired to see an in- 
telligent drama has not been put in that condition 
wearied by labor.. He was born tired. 


Distance Lends Enchantment 


f eee French saying, “if youth had the knowl- 
edge, if age had the force,’—how much is there 
in it? Of course it would be agreeable to combine 


the best of every period of life, and hang onto the 
-combination; but is there much*in the implication 


that we know ourselves and the world better as\we 
grow older? Emerson thought a man over forty 
very unlikely to appreciate any book containing a 
new point of view. Men and women in middle life 
often find new confusion about themselves. They 
discover new tendencies, new waverings, new con- 
tradictions. No doubt they collect certain data. 
They have a few definite facts about the outer world 


and themselves, but does all this accumulated ex- | 


perience come to a fearsome amount? As .to youth 
and its advantages, older people love to sentimental- 


‘ize, but Matthew Arnold saw it clearly: ‘ 


When youth has done its tedious vain expense 
Of passions that forever ebb and flow; 
Shall f net joy youth’s heats are left behind, 
And breafge more happy in an even cline? 
Ah, no, for then I shall begin to find 

_ thousand virtues in'this hated time! 


The poem goes on to its conclusion, that the only 


thing youth and age have in common is discontent. 


The fact is, the pros and cons of the main conditions 
of our life—age, profession, residence in city or 
country, degree of wealth—are often so complicated 
that it surpasses human power to weigh them. At 
any rate, we know that the profitable course is to 
make the most of the age, the place, the job we hap- 
pen to be in and, while philosophizing enough, not 
spend too much energy in baying at the irrevocable. 
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political opponents and thus, 


™. 


Why Turkey Went 


part of his life in the East. 


ordinary Westerner entirely overlooks. 


This article was written by a man who has spent a large 
In the opinion of expert 
judges, there is probably no one who understands the 
country better, especially those under-currents which the 


Turks marching to the defense of Constantinople. 


F we wish to understand why Turkeyé exhausted by 
the Tripoli and Balkan wars, has put the chopper to 
her own head and plunged into the® maelstrom of 

Armageddon, we shall find the answer in the composi- 


tion of the Turkish State under the Committee of Union 


and Progress and in the situation resuiting from the 
second Balkan war and the Treaty of Becarest of last 
year. 

The Turks wot not of « commerce. There i is no middle 
class. They are peasants and soldiers who form a 
military. caste as in Germany. Perhaps this is why 
Bernhardi, on page 101 of the English translation says 
“Turkey is our natural ally: she assures Germany’s 
position against Russia and England. Turkey is the 
only power which can threaten England’s position in 
Egypt. We ought to spare no sacrifices to secure her 
as an ally for the eventuality of a war with England 
and Russia. Turkey’s interests are on 
many’s). 

As Turkey is ruled by the Army, and ‘the Army has 
for two decades seen the world through Prussian mili-_ 
tary spectacles, it is not to be yporpler ee that Turkey 
should display pro-German 
proclivities. 

The present government of 
Turkey, 2. e. the Committee 
of Union and Progress, is not 
Turkish in mind, inspiration 
of composition. It is an in- 
ternational Junta working by 
occult methods and composed 
mainly of hybrids, all wearing 
a Mosleni masque. Their doc- 

ines are the Jacobinism of 
t French Revolution and 
they seized power, in 1908, by 
gripping the extreme and 
kindred spirits in the Army, 
established a secret and irre- 
sponsible Courtmartial in 
Constantinople, have hanged, 
assassinated or exiled ‘their 


during the last five years, 
have governed by a reign of 
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(2. e. Ger-— 


Persian y oluntecrs defending the bridge of Adgi from the Turks. 
eight hundred only four escaped 


Enver Pasha, Turkish Minister of War 


terror and as. despotism. The pivot of this system 


was the secret Courtmartial composed of extremists and 
unscrupulous officers, who formed the link with the 
Germanized Army. The Sultan-Caliph, Grand Vizier, 
Sublime Porte, etc., were reduced to the state of terror- 
ized puppets of the nefarious Junta. 

When Bulgaria was crushed as the result of the sec- 


ond Balkan war, the Young Turks marched out and 


seized Adrianople in violation of the treaty of London. 
They succeeded in keeping it, thus flouting the Great 
Powers of Europe. Emboldened by this success they 


determined to oust. the Greeks from Salonica and, fail- 


ing Turkish occupation of that town, to arrange that 
Austria, as desired by Germany, should get possession 
of it, thus preparing the way for Germany’s descent to 
Triest. 


The Great Powers, nel to by Turkey, had 


awarded the Greek islands of Scio and Mitylene to 
Greece in return for Greek concessions in Epirus to 
Albania. The “Young Turks” resolved to repeat the 
_Adrianople adventure over again. ‘ They refused to 
abide by Europe’s award, which they had themselves 
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solicited, and or- 
dered two dread- 
noughts in Eng- 
land, their idea 
being that when 
Austria should at- 
tack Servia, the 
the tacit consent of 
Turks should, with 
Bulgaria, advance 
by land on Salon- 
ica, while the 
Turkish fleet, with 
the two, new dread- 
noughts, should at- 
tack the islands of 
Mitylene and Scio 
and also the town 
of Salonica. To 
counter this plan, 
the Greeks bought 
the two ships Idaho 


United. States. 
As the assassination of 


sha at the Sublime Porte 
by the Young Turks had 


paign in Thrace in Feb- 

ruary, 1913, and the assas- 

sination of King George, 

at Salonica, had led in- 

directly to the second 

Balkan war, so the assas- . 
sination of Archduke 

Ferdinand, of Austria, at 

Serajevo, on June 28th 

last, was the signal for 

Austria’s advance, through Servia, on 
Salonica in ———— with the 
Young Turks. 

But the latter’s plans were upset by 
England’s entry into the war conse- 
quent on Germany’s violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium. Bulgaria hesi- 
tated to connive at a war in which 
Russia and England were engaged, 
while England very naturally took 
over the two Turkish dreadnoughts 
which were hurriedly leaving for Con- 
stantinople. Again, England’s entry 
into the war enabled the French fleet 
to bottle up the Austrian ships in the 
North Adriatic. 

When the war began Young Tur-- 
key and her Germanized army, under 
General Liman von Sanders Pasha 
proceeded to mobilize, while proclaiming neutrality. 
She thus rendered a service to Germany by forcing Rus- 
sia to keep 300,000 men in the Caucasus and a large 
army to guard the littoral of the Black Sea. She vio- 
lated her neutrality by allowing the German ships 
“Goeben” and “Breslau” to enter the Dardanelles and, 
while her Grand Vizier, the puppet of the committee, 
and the Sultan talked of maintaining peace, she im- 
ported, by Roumania, hundreds of German officers and 
quantities of war material until she felt ready to join 
in the fray on the side of Austro-Germany. 
Turks, with their record of massacre and destruction, 
should side with the German Huns is only natural, but 
it must be remembered that the ruling Junta was in the 
original plot to bring Austria crashing down through 
Servia into Salonica, and that, from an internal Turkish 
point of view, if Germany was beaten, the game of the 
pro-German officer clique and Committee of Union and 


Turkish’ prisoners in Egypt. 
bilization of Turkish troops. 
fortifications. near Constantinople 


That the 


Progress would be 
seriously compro- 
mised. According- 
ly, bemg desper- 
adoes of the 
Jacobin type, they 
decided to throw 
Turkey into the 
maelstrom in the 
hope that, by con- 
taining large Rus- 
sian forces, she 
may turn the scales 
in favor of Austro- 
Germany. 

She has flouted 
all the Great Pow- 
ers, including the 
United Sfates, by 
unilaterally abol- 
ishing the Treaties, 
called the Capitu- 
; lations, the only safe- 
| guards that foreigners in 
Turkey possess against 
the flagrant injustices of 
her abominable judicial 
system. Ever barbarous 
by instinct. she has de- 
tained several of the Con- 
suls of the belligerent 
powers, poured contumely 
on their Ambassadors and 
subjects at their depart- 
ure, and has gone the 
length of proclaiming a 
religious war, 2. e. a Cres- 
centade, against England, 
France and Russia. True 

to her traditions and in harmony with 

the doings of her German ally, she has 
partly destroyed the Anglican church 
at Jerusalem and driven out the mis- 
sionaries both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. 
When Turkish troops, in July, 1913, 
- swept over Thrace and retook Adti- 
-anople, evacuated by Bulgarian troops, 
they massacred or otherwise elimin- 
at 1e remaining Bulgarian popula- 
tien of some 75,000 souls. During 
recent months, the Committee Junta, 
by getting up an artificial agitation 
_ against the Greeks, has led to fanati- 
cal outbreaks and organized pogroms 
which have resulted in the massacre 
of forced emigration of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of Greeks on the 
coast of Asia. Minor. . 

Toward Egypt she is impotent to make any serious 
attack on the Suez Canal, while in Mesopotamia the 
seizure of Basra may lead to an anti-Turkish Arab 
movement. 

When the Turk, hailing from the Mongolian Stennis 
came on the scene in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, he became possessor of the most prosperous, 
populous and veloped lands in the world. 

After five centuries of destructive misrule, those lands 
are the most backward and have a population of only 
20 to the square mile. 

The Turk used to boast that where his horse’s hoof 
trod, the grass neyg# grew. He has been true “a 
motto, but with #ie disappearance of his blight, ha 
ness and prosperity will return to regions which cred 
lain fallow for fifteen generations under the Otto- - 
matr. 
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The Control of Births 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


@@PS there no way to prevent 
those who are born into 
this world from becoming 

sickly both physically and men- 

tally? It seems almost impos- 
sible as long as the riches pro- 
vided by this world are accessible 
to a part of theliving only. The 
resources for prevention or cure 
are inaccessible. to many—some- 
times even to a majority. That 
is why it has become an indis- 


certain number of babies should 
be born into the world.” 

These words were spoken by 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi, the dean of 
American physicians, sometimes 
ealled “the well-beloved doctor,” 
in his presidential address in 1912 


treated in Europe. 


information. 


Although the law in America has looked 
upon voluntary regulation of birth control 
as a@ crime and has punished the spread 
-of information, the subject insists on com- 
ing up, as many Americans are not willing 
to be kept in tutelage on a matter so freely 
One paper was sup- 
pressed recently for going into the matter, 
and - other publications 
against the suppression of discussion for for 
Harper’s WEEKLY feels that 
whatever the decision, full and accurate in- 
formation about the controversy, with the 
arguments on both sides and the important 
facts in the case, is due to its readers. 
we have already said in announcing the 
series, the record of Miss Hopkins seems to 
fit her peculiarly for the work. 


have protested 


court. One well-known doctor 
states that he receives such let- 
ters by the hundreds every year. 

Offenders are sometimes pun- 
ished with incredible severity. 
Dr. G. Alfred Elliott, of Kansas, 
was fined ten thousand dollars 


penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
having given this_in- 
formation, without pay, to a wo- 
man: spy who begged it under 
false pretenses. He _ received 


and double the maximum fine be- 


As cause he replied to a second de- 


coy letter following the first from 
the same woman. Dr. Elliott 
was released from the peniten- 
tiary after serving seven years. 
The state codes forbid the giv- 


to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

“As long as not infrequently even the 
well-to-do limit the number of their off- 
spring, the advice to the poor—or to 
those to whom the raising of a large 
family is more than merely difficult—to 
limit the number of children, even the 
healthy ones, is perhaps more than mere- 
ly excusable.” | 

The experience of a long life, the wis- 


dom of a brilliant mind, the dignity of a. 


high position give weight to the slow 
and serious words that followed: 

“IT often hear that an American family 
has had ten children but only three or 
four survived. Before the former suc- 
cumbed, they were a source of expense, 
poverty and morbidity to the few sur- 
vivors. For the interest of the latter and 
the health of the community at. large, 
they had better not have been born.” 

This public statement, made by the 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, marks dramatically the change 
in. our attitude toward the question of 
limiting families. Today men of high 
standing, scientists of international rep- 
utation, physicians, psychologists, politi- 
eal economists, sociologists and literati 
advocate birth control as a counter-move 
against poverty and disease. They con- 
sider it an effective weapon against in- 
fant mortality and prostitution. So 
wide-spread is interest in the subject 
that one American scientist receives liter- 
ally thousands of letters from general 
practitioners asking for reliable informa- 
tion. 

Two of the greatest in 
.ae world are in favor of birth control; 
August Forel, formerly professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Ziirich, 
Switzerland, and Sigmund Freud, of 
Vienna, the famous neurologist, the 
founder of the school of psycho-analysis. 
Others who have publicly advocated 
regulation of families are Dr. William 
Robinson, New York, widely known even 
outside the medical profession as the 
editor of Critic and Guide; Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs, Holland, president of the ex- 
ecutive committee which is now calling 
the Women’s Peace Congress at the 


Hague in April; Havelock Ellis, L. 8. A., 


a 


-dé@llars fine. 


whose writings range from the academic 
Mermaid Series of Old Dramatists to 
his recent Social Hygiene; Sidney Webb, 
LL.D., connected with City of London 
College, University of London, and prin- 
cipal founder of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, the 
author of many political-economy vol- 


‘umes and member of many royal com- 


missions. 

Among American university men we 
find Edward A. Ross, Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of Wisconsin; Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Wells Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at Harvard 1902-13, now 
Director of Rural Orgarfization Service, 
Uy S. Department of Agriculture; and 
Séott Nearing, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, writer of many books on soci- 


ology. 


7HE advocates of birth control in 
America recommend two measures; 
first, the repeal or amendment of both 
the federal and the state laws prohibit- 
ing the giving of information concerning 


_fainily limitation; and, secondly, after 


their repeal, the dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge. 


ur present laws confuse the issue by © 


elfis issing—in a shockingly ignorant fash- 
io i—contraception, abortion, and por- 
négraphy, in the same category. ‘The 


gibup is treated in the New York State 


Penal Code under the astonishing title 


of “Indecent Articles.” The eye of 


law distinguishes no difference between 
the books of August Forel, a scientist 


‘revered in laboratories all over the 
world, and the obscene penny postcard | 


rid by some slinking vendor. 

“Our federal law forbids the sending by 
mail or express any formula, method, 
of suggestion for the prevention of con- 

tion. The maximum penalty is five 
vars imprisonment and five thousand 
Decoy letters, relating pit- 
ecus stories, stating that. the husbands 
ate epileptic or slightly insane and ap- 
pi. ling for help are constantly sent to 
ph lysicians by spies. If the physician 
gives the information asked, his letter 


complete evidence against him 


Am 
» 
3 


no discretion in the matter. 
cases where pregnancy means almost cer- 


ing of this information orally as 
well as in writing. A physician is allowed 
There are 


tain death to the woman. In cases of 
Bright’s disease, tuberculosis, and_pelvic 
malformation, it is fraught with the 
gravest danger. Yet a doctor telling 
such a woman how to avoid pregnancy; is 
liable to imprisonment. 

The penalties vary in the different 
states. They usually have a maximum 


of one year and a thousand dollars. 
Sometimes ‘it seems as if a judge 
thought he proved his personal rectitude 
_by being extremely shocked at the of- 
_fense, yet the more general tendency is 
toward light sentences. 


In Portland, 
Oregon, a judge listened with attention 
to the defendant’s exposition of the prin- 
ciples of birth control, expressed his in- 


terest, and said that, in conformity with 
the law, he would be obliged to impose 
a fine, but he should make it light. In 
_ Chicago, recently, a judge fined a defend- 
ant in such a case—one cent. 


The European laws on this subject are 
in striking contrast to ours. They treat 


contraception and abortion as two sep- 


arate matters. The laws against abor- 
tion are strict. The laws concerning 
contraception are directed against dis- 
tastful advertising but not against pri- 
vate advice or public propaganda. In 
England the applicant must state in 
writing over his or her signature that 
he or she is married or about to be mar- 
ried. In Holland formulas and methods 
may be supplied privately but must not 
be publicly advertised. In Germany 
there is no law on the matter but senti- 
ment is strongly opposed to advertising. 
In Switzerland it is. forbidden to adver- 
tise or circularize. In Norway and 
Sweden advertising is not expected. 


Italy and France have no law on the — 


subject. In Russia advertising in the 
newspapers is common. Everywhere in 
Europe contraceptives are for sale at 
pharmacies. 

In America the friends of the move- 
ment suggest different policies. No legis- 
lation has yet been attempted. Without 


doubt during the next few years bills 


and sentenced to ten years in the 


double the maximum sentence 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 


trust district nurses also. 
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will be introduced into some of the state 
legislatures. ‘Some people wish simply 


- to repeal the law forbidding the giving 


of formulas, methods and suggestions of 
contraception. They believe that the 
matter will naturally fall into the hands 
of doctors and pharmacists and further 
supervision than that furnished in all 
matters pertaining to health will be un- 
necessary. Others desire the amendment 
of the laws in such a manner that in- 
formation can be given to married peo- 
ple only. Others would have it given to 
adults and not to minors. Some think 
it should be given by. licensed practi- 
tioners in consultation. Others would 
Still others 
would add hospitals, clinics and dis- 


pensaries. One foresees considerable con- _. 


troversy, perhaps not without its in- 
structive value. 

The effect of the present laws is de- 
plorable. They silence the scientist but 
do not shut the mouth of the ignorant 
midwife. The reputable physician does 
not like to risk imprisonment; the con- 
scienceless quack will take a chance. 
Safe, harmless and rational contracep- 
tives exist, and fraudulent devices are 
covertly advertised and circulated by 
commercial coneerns. The _ limitation 
of families is very commonly practiced 
on a basis of old wives’ misinformation. 

The distinction between anti-concep- 


tion and abortion must be held clearly 


in mind. The newspapers at present 
contain references to the attempt in 
European countries to alter or set aside 
the stringent regulations governing 
abortions, on account of the wholesale 
rape which is said to have followed the 
progress of the huge devastating armies. 
That is an entirely separate affair. The 


long-standing controversy as to whether — 


or not abortion is as dangerous as it 
has’ been commonly held, is also beside 
the question. The birth control move- 
ment is antagonistic to the general prac- 


So much for the case in favor of contraceptives. 


not yet know how to use fire. 


tice of abortion. The Hungarian sen- 
ate, a few years ago, declared that the 
limitation of families by prevention of 
conception was absolutely necessary in 
order to check the wide-spread evil of 
attempted abortion. 

The control of birth is held by its 
partisans to be the next step in the 
progress of civilization. Civilization ad- 
vances .just as fast as mankind obtains 
the mastery over environment. To quote 
a common illustration, electricity became 


a servant as soon as its governing laws. 


were discovered. Tribes exist %that do 
Floods 
and earthquakes are still our tyrants. 
Every time we take a force out of the 
wild domain of nature and place it in 
the regulated domain of science we have 
made the world better to live in. It now 
seems to many people that the time has 
come to take childbirth out of the realm 
of chance, that the birth of human be- 
ings is too- important to be left to irre- 
sponsible nature. 

The limitationists hold that this 


change will benefit the individual family’ 


and revolutionize industrial conditions. 
In the family it will. lower the rate of 
infant mortalityeand increase the health 
of the mother. A small family of chil- 
dren can have proper food and warm 
clothing where clouble the number would 
suffer from malnutrition and go always 
ragged. They can have medical atten- 
tion when sick if clinics and hospitals 
are not swamped as at present. 


forced so soon into the factories, but can 
remain in school till they get their 
education. In brief, small families among 
the very poor will raise the standard of 
living. 

What it may do in the world of in- 
dustry is indicated by the geburtstreik 
(bigth strike) which the more radical 
element of the Social Democrat Party in 
Germany were demanding before the 


With 
small families children. may not be 


war as a revolutionary weapon against 
militarism and capitalism. The radical - 


, and the conservative branches of the 


party argued the question vehemently. 
Whenever “Birth Strike” vas’ the sub- 
ject announced for a meeting, the hall 
was jammed with working men and wo- 
men. They came directly from their 
work, to get seats, bringing their suppers 
with them. Women were in the ma- 
jority. 

The argument of the supporters of 
the movement was that when the pro- 
letariat’ ceased to produce the over-sup- 
ply of laborers who kept wages down, in- 
dustrial conditions would improve. The 
argument of the opponents was that the 
only ‘Hepe of the proletariat lay in pro- 
ducing so huge a number that they would 
overwhelm the ruling class by their im- 
mense number of fighters. 

It is noteworthy that. just at this time 
Dr. Grotjah, Professor of Hygiene in 
the .University: of Berlin, published a 
book containing all sides of the ques- 
tion and giving specific information con- 


cerning the limitation of offspring. That 


book, written by a scientist of unques- 
tioned standing, can go all over the con- 
tinent of Europe, but it cannot come 
into America. 

The war is a setback to the birth con- 
trol movement in Europe. The necessity 
of- rapidly breeding a large number of 
males to replace those destroyed is rec- 
ognized by the governments. Women 
are urged in the name of patriotism to 
marry hastily soldiers on the eve of de- 
parture to the front. A strong sentiment 
seems to exist, however, that this is not 
the ideal of marriage and that this is 
not the fine, high manner of bringing 
human beings into the world. For the 
first time in history women dare criticize 
that model Spartan mother. Thinking 
women face, with a new awe-struck are 
prehension, their responsibility for the 
lives they have bade to be. 


Arguments on. both sides, as well as the best available 


facts, will be found in the succeeding articles. 


Pharisees 


By BERTON BRALEY 


E sit in placid peace and smug content 
Thanking our God that we are not as they 
Who trample forth to ravage and to slay 


With every means grim science can invent; 
Yet with war’s horror there is blessing blent, 
The ancient spartan virtues come in play 
And heedlessness and sloth are swept away 
And faith and: courage thrill a continent. 


We have no war—and yet within our gates 
Woe, want and pain hold bitter carnival; 
Dull eyed we watch them, while we thank the fates 
That we know not the conflict’s dreadful thrall; 
Greed, poverty and suffering increase— 
We shirk our a boast about our Peace! 
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Order Miracle Men 


HERE are no essential points of 

différence between the American 

College of Mechano-Therapy of 
Chicago, and the American University 
of Chiropractic, that amazing institution 
considered in a recent article. The 
former merely brags a trifle more ex- 
travagantly than the latter, for while 
the American University specializes on 
Chiropractic, the American College of 
Mechano-Therapy teaches “the _ best 
features and methods of all the systems 
of drugless healing’—osteopathy, chiro- 
practic, Christian Science, hydrotherapy, 
hygeiotherapy, etc., etc. 

As the circular explains, “Mechano- 
Therapy is a science of drugless healing 
based upon the principles which have 
found expression in the three branches 
of drugless therapeutics—manual, hy- 
gienic and mental.” The medicines of 
the mechano-therapist, we are further 
informed, “are not drugs, but scientific 
combinations of food, circumstance, idea, 
water and motion. His instru- 
ments are not knives and saws, but his 
own deft hands and the vital processes 
of the body itself, the circulation, res- 
piration, secretion, etc., which he manip- 
ulates as he sees fit and his judgment 
dictates.” 

: All these things—full knowledge of the 


human body, mind and soul—are impart- 


ed to anyone by mail in a few months! 
The American University, it may be re- 
membered, offered its course of sixteen 
lessons for $68.75, payable in install- 
ments, while the Mechano-Therapy insti- 
tution is even cheaper, charging only 
$62.75 for its thirty lessons. Both con- 
cerns advertise the same old lie about 
the. reduction being a_ special offer 
“strictly limited to thirty days.” As a 
matter of fact, the Mechano-Therapy 
course can be commenced for almost any 
amount that a victim is willing to pay, 
for “trap” letters have resulted in a final 
proposition to “let you start for one 
dollar.” 

_ Another lie that the two institutions 
share in common is about their “home.” 
Just as the Chiropractic crew,.cooped in 
a few small rooms, make it appear that 
they occupy the whole building, so do 
the Mechano-Therapy bunch boldly 
claim . possession of the entire office 
building on West Randolph. They have 
had a photograph taken of the structure, 
and across this photograph, for purposes 
of reproduction, have lettered “Ameri- 
ean College of Mechano-Therapy” as 
though it were a sign on the building. 


‘ A visit to the number develops that. 


the “great college” is content with a few 
dingy rooms on an upper floor. In re- 
sponse to a request for information, a 
door opened cautiously, and a furtive 
young man appeared who announced 
himself as Dr. W. L. LeBoy, “the dean.” 
A few years ago the “dean” was one W. 


_C. Schulze, who had such a “thorough 


European training” that he “combined all 
the learning of the great schools of the 


world.” 


“Dean” LeBoy’s knowledge consisted 
principally of a large enthusiasm in the 
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By GEORGE CREEL 


financial possibilities of Mechano-The- 
rapy. . Millions in it indeed! Why, 
billions! According to his bland assur- 
ances, anyone could learn the profession 
in a few months, and money started 
rolling into the pockets right off the 
jump. Yes, sir! Just a few hours a 
day or week for a few months, and then 
the diploma and instant wealth.. No, 
they didn’t bother much about residence 
classes, for the correspondence course 
was “far superior” to a personal recita- 
tion in a class room. 

Whether I looked unlike a possible 
student, or whether something I said 
aroused his suspicions, the good Dean 
suddenly froze up, and developed. a re- 


ticence that compelled me to take my 


departure, lugging, however, a _ large 
bundle of literature. As I read this over 
at my leisure, its resemblance to the 
American University’ s buncombe__be- 
came more and more pronounced. 


For instance, “Mechano-Therapy is an > 


easily learned profession. It is one which 
does not require you to give up your 
present occupation, or to lose time and 
your earnings while you are learning it. 
You can earn while you learn.” 


At‘°, “any man or woman, possessing 

only the ordinary education gained in 
the public schools, can acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of Mechano-Therapy 
by using the few hours in the evenings 


passed uselessly, and in a few months’ 


equip ;himself or herself sufficiently to 
enter ‘pon the practice of this wonderful 
profession, and become immediately 


established in a career that is ennobling, — 


that raises your standing in your com- 
munity .to the highest level, and that 
will p*oduce a rich and permanent 1 reve- 
nue fer yourself.” 

About the only vital difference’ is in 
connection with the matter of social and 
political position. The Mechano-Therapy 
crowd makes much of these by-products, 
pointing them out as an inducement, but 
the Chiropractic outfit views such ex- 
traneous honors almost with suspicion. 
“Tf they (chiropractors) desire, they 
may ¢ttain prominent places in society 
and ij) politics, although, to be frank, 
the busy practitioner has not much time 
for sokial or political honors.” 

Rig it in the first pages of its booklet, 


the American College of Mechano-The- 


rapy grapples with an obvious objection. 
After stating that the profession em- 


bodie:' the best parts of every known 


scienc!, it asks naively, “Since Mechano- 
Therapy is so comprehensive, so com- 
plete within itself—is it not a- difficult 
scierive to master? Most emphatically it 
is not. And why? Simply because 
Mechano-Therapy is treated as a com- 
prehensive whole and not as a science 
divisible into separate parts.” 

Just to prove that there‘is nothing 
divisible about it, the synoposis of the 
correspondence course, given in the back 
of the pamphlet, indicates the following 
trend of study: study of bones, joints 
and muscles, circulation, respiration, di- 
gestion, excretory system, nervous sys- 


tem, glandular system, all the organs of 
special sense, diagnosis, how to give 
Mechano-Therapy treatments, all about 
osteopathy, all about diseases, what they 
are and how to cure them, all about 
hygeiotherapy, all about mental heal- 
ing, hypnotism, dietetics, etc., etc. 

And this is what men and women of 
average intelligence can pick up by read- 
ing printed lessons a few hours in the 
evening for a few months! Let it be 
stated again, as it was stated in a former 
article, that such a vast Possession of 


knowledge i is rarely gained in its entirety 


by men and women who are required by 
law to study for four years in a high 
school, two years in college, and then 
four years in a medical school, followed 
by a year in a hospital as an interne. 
Mark, too, the impudence of the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “The correspondence 
course is divided into a series of lessons 
printed in large, legible type, and issued 
in booklet form. Each lesson is sent 
out with a comprehensive list of ques- 
tions on the subject matter. When the 
student is satisfied he can answer the 
questions correctly without the help of 
the text, he fills out the question blanks 


and returns them to the instructor. The 
latter goes over them carefully and de-. 


cides whether or not the student evinces 
sufficient familiarity with his subject. 
. . .A-record is kept of each student’s 


progress, and on completion of his course, 
he is awarded a diploma setting forth 


his qualifications.” 


Is it a wonder that “anyone” can get a 


diploma in a few months or a few weeks 
for that matter? All that he has to do is 


to copy from the text, lesson by lesson, 
so that practically the only time re-. 


quired is for the filling in of the question 
blanks. And it is on the basis of such 


slipshod preparation that men and wo-. 


men are turned loose on society to prac- 
tice the “noble art of healing.” 


There is one lesson, however, in which | 


the right of the College faculty to give 
instruction cannot be denied. It is 


called “The Business Side of. Mechano- 


Therapy,” and deals with such fascinat- 
ing topics as How to approach a 
Patient; How to Gain his Confidence 
Quickly; How to get the Fees at once; 
How to greet the Patient; How the 
patient should be treated; How to take 


the Patient’s case History; How to find - 


out rapidly what is ailing the Patient; 
The Business talk which will make the 


Patient willing to pay the Fee; How to. 


handle the Question of the size of a Fee; 
Real Money talk; Always get Cash 
down; Center Mental Power on Patient; 


Get good pay for Services in order to be | 


appreciated.” 
The “faculty,” 
pamphlet, consists of Dr. Wm. L. Le- 
Boy, Dean, M.D., M.-T., D.C.; Dr. E. 
Juhl, M.D.; Dr. E. Bromund, M.D.; 
Dr. M. L. Smith, D.C.; Dr. Geo. J. 
Drews, Al.D.; Rudolph Marklin, M.-T.; 
A. M. Wicena, M.-T.; F. S. Tinthoff, 
Secretary; S. J. Tinthoff, Treasurer. 
These men, we are told, are “honored, 


respected and loved for the good they - 


as it is given in the 


| 
| 
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have done in their untiring effort to- 
ward suffering humanity and for im- 


_ parting their knowledge to others. Se- 


lected as Faculty members of this Col- 
lege on account of their deep, profound 


_knowledge of Mechano-Therapy—Drug- 


less healing.” 

The Tinthoffs are, or were, the more 
or less secret proprietors of a “bust de- 
veloper” called Vestro, and F. S. Tin- 
thoff was formerly president and treas- 
urer of the defunct “Physicians’ Insti- 
tute,” of Chicago. “Dean” LeBoy, fol- 
lowing out this plan of turning a penny 
on the side, has an office where he prac- 
tices the profession that he preaches. At 
least, when I called up the school to learn 
the address of some mechano-therapist 
who could give me a “treatment,” the 
good dean answered the telephone, and 
informed me that he himself would be 
glad to attend to my needs. 

Having interrogated him as a possible 
student, however, I did not care to 
meet him as a patient, so I skirmished 
around the city until I found another 
mechano-therapist. The sign on the 
window read J. A. Banks, Masso-Therapy 
and Mechano-Therapy. On entering I 
discovered that the A. stood for Arthur 
and that J. Arthur Banks was a gentle- 
man of color. A most impressive person! 
His shock of stiff, blue-black hair rolled 
back in a Beethovian mane, and he wore 
a white smock that rattled as he walked. 

While waiting in the office, a study of 
the walls informed me that not only was 
J. Arthur a graduate of the American 
College of Mechano-Therapy;-but also 
of the National College of Chiropractic 
of Chicago, and the New York Institute 
of Science, of Rochester. A learned per- 
son, too! | 

Admitted finally to the cubbyhole off 
the office, I bared my torso for VJ. 
Arthur’s inspection, and on being’ asked 
what ailed me, I returned my official 
answer, “Pleurisy.” 

“T don’t want to be manhandled,” I 
explained. “No chiropractic business. 
Plain Mechano-Therapy. That isn’t 
rough,-is it?” 

“No, indeed,” 


J _ Arthur assented. 
“Very soothing.” 


“Hindoo?” I suggested diplomatically 
while we were disposing my body on 
the table. 

“Yes,” ? 
“Ves. 


he said, blinking rapidly. 


“Tell me,” I insisted, remembering 


how my chiropractor had claimed that 
I suffered from lateral curvature of the 
spine, “is my bacix all right? Straight 
I mean?” 

“Yes,” he mien after a critical 
inspection. “Straight as can be.” 

“Go to it,” I replied happily, for that 
former insult to my figure had rasped. 


J. Arthur did. He spilled some sooth- 
ing unguent on my chest and rubbed 


away like a good fellow. 

“What seems to be the’matter with 
me,” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, tapping me reflective- 
ly on the wishbone, “you're accumulating 
faster than you're eliminatin’. Yessir. 
Your accumulation’s faster than your 
elimination.” 

My silence encouraged him, and he 
went ahead quite blithely. “Foreign 
matter,” he boomed. “That’s it. Foreign 
matter in your bronnicals.” 

“You're a chiropractor too, I see?” 

“Yes,’ J. Arthur assented modestly, 
“I'm a little of everything. I’ve given 
twenty years of my life to study. I been 


studyin’ since ‘I was eight.” 


® 


“It struck me as a trifle rough,” I 
continued, “but I suppose it is a wonder- 
ful thing, after all. Still, I think the 
claims made for chiropractic are too ex- 


travagant, don’t you? About being able . 


to cure smallpox, typhoid fever and 
every form of disease.” 

“Ah” cried J. Arthur, “but we can.” 

‘Smallpox 

“Sure.” 

“Cancer?” 

“If taken in time.” 

“Do you think anyone can learn to do 
all that by mail in three months? I 
queried. 

J. Arthur gave me a startled glance, 
but my expression of innocent inquiry 
was on quite straight. 

“Of course not,” he said. 
pretend to.” 

“Why, I choiaalht the National School 


“They don’t 


“Is my back all right?” I asked. 


of Chiropractic offered a correspondence 
course’ — 


“Oh, no!” J. Arthur shook his mane . 


decidedly. “I’m one of the alma mater 
members of that institution, and I ought 
to know.” 

“Do you know Milton L..Smith?”: 

“Seems to me the name is—no, I can’t 
say I ever met him.” 

Smith, by the way, is a member of the 
faculty of the American College of 
Mechano-Therapy from which J. Arthur 
had receive a diploma: 

At this point we turned over, my 
chest having had its fill of balmy oils. 
Patting my face firmly into the table, J. 


Arthur took up a |vibrator and ran it . 


lightly up and down my spine. Whether 
it. was too light for the business in hand, 
or whether Mechano-Therapy called for 
a change, I do not) know, but in a few 
minutes the size and style of the vibrator 
was changed. This, in turn, lasted only 
for a little while, and then J. Arthur 
brought a sort of combination bicyele 
pump and egg-whip into play, making 
it prance merrily up and down my back. 

“Well,” he said at last, lifting me up,” 
you may not feel better, but I know you 
don’t feel any worse.” 

J. Arthur was right both ways. I 
stood up, stamped tentatively with first 
one foot and then the other, and found 
that I felt just the same as when I en- 
tered. 

“Why, Meshano-Therapy is nothing 


but massage,” I exclaimed in the glad | 


tone of one making a discovery. 

“Yes,” J. Arthur agreed, “that’s all. 
Now Chiropractic is different.” 

His eyes took-on a wistful look, and I 
knew that he was regetting with all his 


heart that he had not had the chance to 


crush my spine and twist my neck. 

-I submit, in closing, that it is an un- 
wise thing, even dangerous, to trust the 
art of healing to one so utterly lacking 
in:-all the essential requirements. It 
would not be so bad if-such persons con- 
fined themselves to massage, but as can 
be gleaned from the conversation re- 
ported, there is no human ill that 
these. “graduates” do not pretend to 
cure.: 


| 


“Yes,” he murmured, 


“straight as can be!” 
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while, as a matter of fact, 


HE sudden war conflagration in- 

volving ten: nations, the control of 

‘the seas by Great Britain’s Navy, 
and the subsequent complete collapse of 
Germanys world commerce, has aroused 
our people as to its own national de- 
fense and its preparedness. 

The Administration and Congress 
have placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion by refusing the people the informa- 
tion which it is their right to possess, 
that is, an’ investigation which would 
furnish the exact knowledge of the con- 
dition of our Army and Navy. It was 
singularly unwise to withhold this 
knowledge, since it is already known by 
the Army and Navy staffs of foreign 
governments, through their experts ac- 
credited to Washington. 

The condition of our battleship fleet, 
and all that pertains thereto, is of as 
vital importance to the manufacturer and 
cotton grower, as it is to the shipper 
of grain and the merchant marine since 
“the sea is an open way to a powerful 
fleet and a closed path to a weak one.” 

Therefore, is it right or proper to al- 
low the people to be deceived*as to their 
safety from the fact that Congress has 
appropriated more money for a Navy 
during the last fifteen or twenty years 
than any other country, with the ex- 
ception of England? The inference 
would naturally be drawn that we rank 
second to England in Naval strength, 
in tonnage 
we have this year fallen to fourth posi- 
tion, and, as to preparedness, we are far 
behind Germany, although during the 
same’ period we have’ appropriated 
$500,000,000 more than that country. 


A prominent. author has stated that 


“the distinguishing characteristic of a 
certain secretary of the navy’s regime, 
is an increased tendency to lessen the 
Combatants Corps, to lower its prestige, 
to belittle it in the minds of the en- 
listed men and the public” : 
“But it was not enough to debase the 
Combatants Corps, it seemed it was in 
addition necessary to make it an object 
of suspicion, and take away from enlist- 


ed men their confidence in it.” 


“The name of Democracy has been in- 


voked to explain this merciless war on 
the spirit of discipline and duty, it was 
pretended that it was the desire to make 
the Navy democratic. It is one of the 
most daring jokes that a minister has 
ever permitted himself to play. Be- 
tween demoralization and democratiza- 
tion there is an abyss. Shall I speak of 


tale bearing? It is encouraged and re-: 


warded. Anonymous letters find cre- 
dence in high places; they are enough 
to cause official inquiries.” 

The author claims the distinguishing 
mark of this period is the absolute 
sterility of its conceptions, the nothing- 


ness of its pretended reforms. ~- 
“The Navy, formerly one of the arms. 


of the national defense, has become a 
political tool. One occupies oneself with 
Maritime democracy, with the humble 
as it is said, but it is on condition that 
this humble have a vote” 

“If the disorder is great ‘from the 
military point of view, it is as great 
from the administrative point. One as- 
sists at banquets, one travels, one goes 
from celebration to celebration, and dur- 
ing this time official papers pile up on 
the desk Nominations! very 
important because the future of the per- 
sonnel depends on them, are signed, 
when one has time, between toasts.” 

“The minister’s administration was dis- 
astrous to the Navy; and while he was 
a patriot animated by the best inten- 
tions, unfortunately, almost all his ideas 
were contrary to good organization of 
the Navy Department, where so many 
out-of-date and incomprehensible tradi- 
tions survive. He left his department in 
chaotic disorder.” 

The above criticism was made of 
Camille Peletan, Minister of Marine of 
France, 1902 to 1905, and yet it will 
serve as a deadly parallel of the admin- 
istration of our present Secretary of the 
Navy. | 

The parallel between M. Peletan and 
our present Secretary of the Navy is so 
marked that it would be positively com- 
ical if-it were not so disastrous in its 
present and future effects upon the 
Navy, when we have a condition the 
gravity of which cannot possibly be ex- 


court martial. 


Is Our Navy 
Going Right? 


By GEORGE v. L. MEYER 


Former Secretary of the Navy 


aggerated, it becomes a duty to invite 
attention to it. 

Naval officers are helpless if their ad- 
vises, Suggestions and remonstrances are 
utterly ignored; or are waived aside, 
even with good-natured contempt or in- 
difference. 

The effect upon them is diedstrously 
bad, and matters of serious moment are 
left to be decided by somebody who may 
be totallyignorant or incompetent as to 
practical detail. 

When a naval officer runs his ship 
upon the beach, he is called before a 
Unfortunately there is 
no court martial before which the civil 
head of the Navy can be called (unless 
the President acts on his own initiative) 
when it is plainly apparent that, by his 
policy and methods, he is leading the 
whole Navy, for instance, upon the rocks 
of utter inefficiency for war. 

Our Navy cannot be efficient unless 
the zeal, faithfulness and ability of our 


officers are recognized, and unless the 


elements of “fight” and battle efficiency 
are kept to the front, not some of the 
time, but all of the time, in fact every 
minute of the time. 

In order that the Secretary may wd 
minister his office efficiently and eco- 
nomically, with continuity of policy for 
the future, he should have the advice of 
responsible expert advisors. 

The organization of the Navy’ Depart- 
ment, previous to March 4th, 1913, was 
built upon two reports: ! 

First, the report of a commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, of 
which the late Admiral Mahan, one of 
the best authorities in the world on 
naval organization, was a member. Other 
members of the Commission were four 
prominent admirals, two ex-secretaries 
of the Navy and Judge Dayton, formerly 
a member of the Naval Committee in 
the House. 

The organization framed by this Com- 
mission was largely dictated by the late 
Admiral Mahan. 

Second, the Swift Board appointed by 
former Secretary Meyer reviewed this 
subject, and in a report in which every 


point was discussed with greatest care, | 
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the organization recommended by the 
Mahan Commission -was practically ap- 
proved and was later adopted by the 
department. 

Then the department was reorganized 
(December, 1909) as a result of the most 
thorough investigation, and in the words 
of Admiral Mahan “it was devised to 


enable the Navy Department to pass 


from a state of peace to a state of war 


“without a jar in its machinery.” 


For this reason the department was 


divided into four logical divisions, and 
for the head of each division an officer ~ 
was selected who specially qualified for 


the duties assigned. Their function be- 


ing to advise the secretary, not to exe- ° 


cute. 

The divisions, as stated, were four in 
number and may be summarized i in this 
way. 

The division of material furnishes the 
completed ship and supplies her with 
stores ready for the personnel. 

The division of personnel then fur- 
nishes the officers and men necessary to 
man the ship. 

The division of operations uses the 
product thus furnished to perform the 
duties assigned to the fleet. 

The division of inspections examines 
the results attained in the various fields 
of naval activity and reports direct to 
the secretary. - 


With the assistance of the aid of each 
of these divisions, acting as eyes and 


ears of the secretary, the work accom- 


plished was expedited and resulted in 
economy and efficiency. 
_ This year the aid both for personnel 


and inspection was given up, and it is 


believed that this organization so care- 
fully devised, has now been practically 
destroyed and wrecked. No board and 
no officers of wide experience have been 
consulted in making these changes. 


N time of war 15 is clear that the ex- 

isting organization at the present mo- 
ment would prove incompetent, and at 
an unfortunate tine, new arrangements 
would be forced to insure proper control 
of the Navy and for the 
secretary. 

A system of Navy yard management, 


which had been in. operation for nearly © 


four years and was working smoothly— 


a system which gave prominence to the 


military character of the naval estab- 
lishment as distinguished from political 
and non-sea-going elements, both 
of which work disastrously when 
placed in control either afloat or 
ashore. 

This organization is now being com- 


pletely uprooted, and without proper. 


consideration with a competent board of 
experienced officers, 


The reserve fleets are no longer kept 


in condition of complete readiness for 
quick service, in the event of sudden 


need. 
The failure to take or listen to the’ 


advice and to respect the opinions of 
those officers who, by education, training 
and experience are best informed con- 
cerning conditions and needs of the 
Navy, has resulted in several decisions 
and regulations which have demoralized 


_ and injured the morals of the personnel 


of the naval service, both officers and 
men. 


It may be stated that the whole ten- 
dency has been to decidedly lower and. 


discourage those military and strictly 
professional elements upon which the 
efficiency of the Navy absolutely . de- 
pends. 

There are many who can recall the 
disastrous effects of Peletan’s administra- 
tion as minister of marine. He had not 
a single military idea in his head and 
he completely smashed a service that is 
and must be always considered essentially 
military, 

The: French Navy has not yet recov- 
ered. Let us hope that two years more 
like the past two years may not result 
in the same disaster to the United States 
Navy that was brought about by Pele- 
tan’s administration of the Navy in 
France. 


Talking for a Living 


E is a calm, persuasive man. In 


fact, Representative Edward Keat- 
ing is sO persuasive that he once 
talked his way out of the jaws of death 


In one of the oddest conversational bouts 


on record. 

Keating was a newspaper man. At 
the time of the thrilling little interloc- 
utory incident we are about to relate, 


he was managing editor of a Colorado: 
paper. One day he caused to be written, 


printed and emphasized by flaring héad- 
lines, a first page article about the local 
chief of police. The-paper accused the 
police chief of being a crook, grafter, 
highbinder, an accessory to white 
slavery, before and after the fact, and 
contained a few other slighting referen- 
ces that the policeman took as per- 
sonal. 


The day after the article appeared the © 


police chief dropped around to the 
newspaper plant to see Keating. It was 
easy to see that he was put out about 
something and many suspected that 
the little piece in the paper might have 
annoyed him. He went up to the com- 
posing room where Keating was “mak- 
ing up” and told him he wished to have 
a talk with him. © 

“Very well,” said Keating, calmly, 


“just stickearound ’til I get these forms | 


made up and I1l be at your service. 
Sorry I haven’t a chair to offer you.” 
While the police chief stood around 
waiting with glittering eye, Keating 
busied himself at his tasks, and never 
in all his life had he been so slow mak- 


ing up his pages. 


By FRED C. KELLY 


Finally he joinec. the policeman. “Let’s 
just go down to my office,” suggested 
Keating, leading the way, and as he did 
so, he realized that the other man could 
see he was unarmed. For a time he had 
been carrying a neat little pearl-handled 
pistol that a friend had given him, ‘but 
that morning he had left in on the dres- 
ser at home: As he walked into his lit- 
tle private office with the police officer, 


he could see the top of the dresser back 


home with great vividness. He recalled 
that there was a soiled collar, a comb 
and brush, a pin cushion, and the pistol 
on it. Most vivid: of all was the pistol. 
He greatly regretted that he had not 
worn the pistol that morning: ’ It might 
have helped things. As they entered 
Keating’s little private office, the police- 
man turned and locked the door, re- 
marking, with a ‘race of. emotion: 


“Well, I came here to kill you, and - 


that’s what I’m going to do now,” 


Keating had long been regarded as a 


calm man, and he figured that if ever 


calmness were needed it was right then. 
“T think you'll make a great mistake 


if you kill me,” he observed. a 


“Mistake or not, I’m going to kill 
you,” reaffirmed the visitor, in a gutteral 
tone. And h 
its holster. 

Still Keating was calm. 

“Oh, well, but for your own good,” “i 
said the editor, dropping into a con- 
fidential tone, “from your own point of 
view it would be altogether unwise for 
you to kill me. If you’re in wrong now, 


you will be vastly more in wrong if you 


I was once. 


took a revolver from 


should decide to shoot me. Of course, 
I’m prejudiced in the matter. For pure- 


ly selfish reasons I do not want you to 
kill me, but waiving all that aside, it 
would be the most foolish thing you 
could do. Everybody knows I came in 
here unarmed. You shoot me, and what 
happens? Why, you’re tried and 
hanged for it..- Honestly, I should think 


you'd reflect over it pretty seriously be- 


fore you place yourself in such a posi- 
tion as that. Ever been to a hanging? 
Take it from me, it’s an 
awful way to die. And think how your 
family would feel.” 

“But I wont allow any man to print 


such things about. me as you did and 


get away with it,” put in the police . 


chief, 

“Oh, well, but there’s a way of ad- 
justing such things as that,” argued 
Keating. < simply a question, from 
your point of view of whether you shall 
make a bad matter worse. If the article 
was true you have no kick coming, and 
if 1t wasn’t true, that’s something for 
us to talk over. It wont do you “7 
good for you to kill me. 

Thus Keating talked to him for niet 
an hour and a half. 

“Perhaps you are right about it,” said 
the visitor, finally, “but I was mighty 
anxious to shoot you.” 

As they came out of the door of the 
little office they shook hartds. : 

“Well, it was a close call,” remarked 
Keating, calmly. 

“Blamed if it wasn’t,” the chief, 
mopping his brow. 

And thus they parted. 
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in Europe seems to be over. 
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Boots and Saddles at ‘Frisco 


Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 

March twentieth. 

MERICAN polo is very much in 

| the ascendant this year and very 
well along the road to popular 
favor, as is evidenced by the size and 
temper of the crowds that have been 
turning out for the series of matches 
that has been made the salient sporting 
feature of this most picturesque of all 
expositions. Granting Jules Guerin 
credit for a general color scheme the like 
of which has never before been seen in 
this country, there is still some credit 
left over for the authorities in charge 
of the livestock exhibit, to whom fell the 
task of providing, in a single year’s work, 
a polo field at once practical and pic- 
turesque. It takes years, of course, for 
a polo field to become properly “mellow,” 
and it follows that the Exposition field 
is not’ exactly perfect, but it. is an 
achievement none the less. Man con- 
structed the field and the California sun- 
shine did the rest. From the grandstand, 
set against the Presidio hill, one looks 
out across a velvet stretch of turf, slow 
and heavy in the early days of March, 
but lightning fast now that the sun has 
been steadily blazing down. upon it, 
across a ribbon of dancing blue water to 
where Mount Tamalpias looms in ghostly 


fashion through the slight haze of a bril- 


liant summer afternoon. On this glorious 
turf many of the foremost players are 
fighting for the Exposition Cup. 


Keen Sectional Rivalry 


Sectional rivalry is intense, if good- 
natured, and the polo that is being piay- 
ed here is no mere sideshow, but a 
thorough exposition of what resources in 
men and mounts there are in this broad 
land of ours. Polo leadership has rested 
with Meadow Brook so long that, in the 
East, at any rate, the name of this great 


‘club is synonymous with perfection— 


yes, and innovation of wonderfull¥* dar- 
ing character—in the great galloping 
game. Yet without drawing very heavily 
on the East, nearly six hundred mounts 
have been stabled at the Exposition 
field, and without delving too deeply in- 
to the polo lore of the East, at least one 
of the Coast, teams has laid the founda- 
tion for a type of generalship destined to 
become in time, in my humble opinion, 
quite as famous as the flying formation 
of the Long Islanders. The East has 
heard, of course, of Carleton Burke, of 
Pasadena, the great patron of the sport 
on the Coast, and the man who brought 
out, and loaned to the internationalists 
a year ago, such famous ponies as Carry 
the News, Helen C: and Tipperary Boy. 
But how many of the crowd that swarm- 
ed down to Meadow Brook for the in- 
ternationals have ever heard of the Mid- 
wick Club of Pasaden™ Midwick, and 
for that matter San Mateo, too, have 
figured at less than a stickfull in the 
Eastern papers, yet what Meadow Brook 
and Cooperstown are to Eastern polo 
Midwick and San Mateo are to the gal- 
loping game on the Pacific Coast. 
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Midwick’s F ine Team Play 


It would be easy to turn up the rating 
book and prove by the handicaping 
therein that no Western team could be 
tummed out that would rate with Coop- 
erstown or Meadow Brook. All of which 
proves absolutely nothing when it comes 
down to the stiff test of international 
matches. It is the team work that 
counts, and Midwick, at least, has devel- 
oped a brand of team work that is des- 
tined to play a big part in the future 
development of the generalship of the 
game. When all is said and done, the 
game played by the Meadow Brook team 
was not the type that could be handed 
down from generation to generation. The 
Midwick plan is a scheme of polo gen- 
eralship on which it will be possible to 
build for the future both wisely and 
well. 


Polo Played by Signal - 


These Southern Californians—J. Wat- 
son Webb, one of the best players on 
the Midwick team, is, by the way, an 
Easterner—run their game by signal 
when they are at top form, something 
that is being undertaken for the first 
time in the East by the Army men who 
are developing the game at West Point. 
Against San Mateo—the first game I 


saw on the Exposition field—the Pasa-- 


dena men were not at their best, although 
even at that they showed team work 
that was sufficiently dazzling and suffic- 
iently effective to satisfy anyone who 
did not know of what they really were 
capable. The signal system did not work 
very well, and although Midwick con- 
ceded four goals handicap to San Mateo, 
and won, nevertheless I know that the 
Pasadena four, once in its. real stride, is 
a good nine goals better than San Mateo’s 
first string. Midwick uses a wide forma- 
tion that makes the most of the quick 
passing game, and reminds one very 
strengly of the Big Four of Meadow 
Brook. But with this difference—that 
whereas the Easterners fooled their op- 
ponents by turning up at unexpected 
points in defiance of the standard form 


of polo generalship, Midwick gets the 


same results by doing the unconventional 
along lines carefully planned in ad- 
vance. 


Cooperstown Formidable 


Midwick’s most formidable Eastern 


-Tival is, of course, the Cooperstown team 


which is at present the dominant quar- 
tet in the way of development and team 
play in that section. Cooperstown, in- 
cidentally, aspires to the polo leadership 
of the country, and with some chance of 
success when its make-up is considered. 
The New Yorkers are playing at present 
with F. S. von Stade at No. 1, C. C. 
Rumsey at No. 2, Thomas LeBoutillier 
in the pivot position, No. 3, and Malcolm 
Stevenson at back. This is a most for- 
midable polo group, for it is well mount- 
ed, has played together through several 


championship tournaments and is im- 
proving individually and as a team in a 
most satisfying way. 


Webb a “Flying Forward” 


With the exception of J. Watson 
Webb, who, in his present form, is ‘the 
equal of any No. 2 in the country—in 
my private opinion very nearly as good 
as Monty Waterbury at his best—the 
Midwick players are hardly known in 
the East outside of the active players 
who have made the journey to the polo 
fields of California. Yet whether play- 
ing No. 3 or back, both Carleton Burke 


and Hugh Drury are in the very front 


rank; important factors in the Midwick 
defense, and up in the melee when the 
signal calls for scoring by. the dribbling 
process. As a rule, of course, most of 
the scoring in standard polo is left to 
No. 2, and it is rather surprising to look 
over the score after Midwick has been 
in action and find both No. 3 and back 
very active in the goal hitting line. 
Burke makes an ideal back, and is quite 


up to the best Eastern standards as a 


pivot man, while Hugh Drury is one of 
the hardest riders in the game, in addi- 
tion to being a strong hitter and a past- 
master at riding-off. Drury is som 

what heavy handed, his only real fault 
and he sometimes pulls an unusually 


handy mount clear out from under him, 


but he is none the less one of the best 
players the game has produced. The 
two forwards, Webb and McLaughlin, 
the former a left hander, which gives 
him a big advantage over a right hander 
in making the a nearside strokes, 


are of the true “flying” type, and they 


accomplish an uncommon lot of scoring 
from long distance. Webb’s strokes for 
goal are both long and true and he has 
the rare knack of skying the ball. 


San Mateo’s Individualists 


San Mateo’s team, really the home 

m of San Francisco, is difficult to 
judge. The team work is nothing like 
as good as that of Midwick, but certain 
of the individuals ‘are very polished play- 
ers, notably the dashing Driscoll at No. 
1. This player would fit in very nicely 
with almost any team, West or East, but 
at present he is hardly ‘well enough 
mounted for a No. 1. Even the pretty 
defensive work of Midwick could not 
keep this piratical player from getting 
free for. long runs with the willow, but 
both Burke and Drury were so well 
mounted that they time and again rode 
him off almost at the mouth of the 
goal. 

I shall have something to say of the 
Army’s performances and prospects in 
my next letter. Incidentally, a word to 
Easterners bound for the Exposition who 
eare for the galloping game. They will 
find that they can see the country’s best 
players afield in a. setting unrivalled 
for picturesqueness and brillianecy from 
coast to coast, for fifty cents a game. 
Surely that’s a novelty. 4, 
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Michael O’Leary 
£ | | | TO SARGEANT MICHAEL O’LEARY 
| | 
Dear Mike: The picture that I drew © Who cares if David’s hair was light 
Was by cablegram inspired, So that he slew the Philistine? 
And from a portrait point of view , Who asks if Ceur de Leon’s height 
Se Leaves very much to be desired. | Was six feet four or four feet nine? 
| I own I made you much too tall ' But since I have made a mistake 
| And stout, and gave to you a gay | And you are brave, and I am wise, 
: And festive moustache—after all | And you are such a shot—lI’ll take 
What does it matter anyway? | No chances—and apologize. 
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Editor Has a Rival 


A miserable imposter is said to be 
traveling over this country selling a 


receipt for taking off warts, when every- 


body knows the only way to take off a 
wart is to rub it with a potato, which is 
afterward to be buried by a red-headed 
colored man in the northeast corner of a 
graveyard at midnight in the dark of the 
moon. As the potato decays the wart 
will disappear. 

—The Bethany wy Clipper. 


A Wondrous 
The father and son banquet at the 


| 


Unusual Accommodations 


I have just started the Savannah-la- 
Mar Central hotel in the business sec- 
tion of the town. Rooms well ventilated. 
Everything done for the convenience and 
comfort of the guests. Shower bath, 
motorecars and buggy accommodations 
on the premises. 
ited. Mrs. C. M. Gooden, Savannah- 
la-Mar. 

— The Kingston (Jamaica) Gleaner. 


Helpmates Come High 


There.is a price on the head of every 
pretty girl who can bake good biscuits. 


Your patronage solic- © 


Shoe Trust Take Heed 


Somebody has predicted that shoes 
will go to $8 per pair. That’s all talk, 
we suppose, but if it does happen, you'll 
see us i around the streets in our 
socks. 

—The Hartwell (Ga.) Sun 


Why Poodles Leave Home 


Lost-——Small white poodle, short curly 
hair, trimmed around the nose; an- 


swers to name of Jack. Liberal reward. 


if returned to Yorger’s meat market. 
Louis Yorger was fined $10 and 

costs in police court today on a charge 

of violating the pure food 


Methodist church last 


Friday night was a great These me ook Veils Are Hard on ——— Husbands law. 


father and son business as 
we remember it. Instead 
of going to a banquetting 
hall, the old-time function 
came off in the wood- 

house. 
—The Holton ( Kans.) 
Record. 


Sore on His Job 


If we had it to do over 
again we would pick out 
some other kind of a job. 
Last Monday we observed 
one of the fairest of our 
village damsels go trip- 
ping down the street. She ... 
met the postmaster and 
gave him a cheery smile. 
The bank cashier was 
good for a pleasant greet- 
ing and the village presi- 
dent consumed 5-minutes == 
of his time in chat- 
ting about the weather, 
etc. We were next in line 
and had deluded ourself 


some oats. Down the 
pike she came, but, so help me, when 
she went by she had her head tilted to an 
angle of 95 degrees and the mercury 
dropped to 12 below. Well, whoinnell 
could love a printer, anyway? 
—The Pewamo (Mich.) 
News. 


Why the Editor Waited 


Charles Lewis, who has been boarding 
with Jailer Bain since October, charged. 
with killing Alex Hall’s cow at East 
Cairo, told the jailer he was mad at the 
editor of the Yeoman because we failed 
to make mention of his being in jail. The 
regson we had not said anything about 
Charles is because we were waiting to 
give him a write-up when the court gives 
him transportation and he takes his de- 
parture for Eddyville. 

—The Wickliff (Ky.) Yeoman. 
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Fix 


Most any girl can look pretty under the 
parlor chandelier or in the soft moon- 


light, but, ah, how few will do to look. 


at next morning at 6:30, and still fewer 

can set before the hungry man at break- 

fast a plate of appetizing hot biscuits, 

and for the one who can the boys are 
searching the world of girls. . 

—Hamilton (Kans.) 

Record. 


Music That Does Things 


A certain young man in town who 
heard that beautiful solo by Mrs. Ward 
Russell, “Abide With Me,” at the Pres- 
byterian church Sunday, is said to have 
put the question di?ect to his “best girl” 
before leaving Sunday ‘night. Answer 
later. 

—The Todd County (Ky.) 


Progress. 


St. ( Mo.) News-Press. 


-—The Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News. 


Got It Out of His 
System at Last 


Young Rolla, Clymer, 

formerly reporter on the 

Gazette, but now the 

purse-proud editor of the 

Olathe Register, returned 

to Emporia last week 

with his de luxe regalia 
to make a lot of girls re- 
gret the fact that they 
didn’t appreciate him 
when they had a chance. 
He went to a dance at the 


up the dance for his own 
paper, used the word 
“denouement.” For six 
long years that boy. has 
been, trying to get. that 
word in the Gazette’ with- 
out success. It’s no kind 
of a word for polite so- 
ciety and a mixed com- 
pany, and the boy has 
been told this time and 
again. But the first 
chance he gets, out pops the impossible 
word. Moreover, he had to fake up a 
story to lug the word in. Isn’t*it curious 


how some youngsters get a fixed idea? 
Now that he had used “denouement” and. 


got. it out of his system we trust he is 
happy and. will forget it. 
—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 


Noticed at Last 


% 

The groom, Harry Leroy Tabor, was 
dressed in navy broadcloth, whilst the 
bride, Miss Anna Lee Steele, wore white 
pongee silk elaborately trimmed in lace 


and embroiderery and carried a large 


bouquet. The groom is a handsome 
young man of fine physique and ex- 
emplary habits. He is a locomotive fire- 
man and has his flat already furnished 
in Duluth. 

—The Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 
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over the door which is 
lighted on service nights. 


Woelfkin. 


be present at the Fri- 


By C. W. MILES 


This is the fourth installment of Mr. Miles’ narrative of experiences during a few hard days in the ranks 
of New York’s unemployed. As the result of misfortune at sea, the author, an experienced jour- 


nalist, found himself in New York without funds. 
churches on Fifth Avenue in search of assistance. 
said, “I have undertaken to narrate—not to interpret.” 


A chance conversation directed him to the 
Before beginning his account of what he found, he: 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, therefore, presents Mr. 


Miles’ story in the hope that, although it is wholly narrative and personal, it will call out comment 
and response that will throw afgar light on one of the really great pO of the day. 


HERE is a fairly general impression 


that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.,, 


holds or conducts a bible class 


every Sunday morning and there ex- 


pounds the theories of practical religion 
which set the world talking on Monday 
morning. As far as I have been able to 
find out, this is not so. A Young’ Men’s 
Bible Class i is held on Sunday mornings 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church but 
the superintendent of that school is Mr. 
William A. Shaw and the leader is 
selected from one Sunday to another. 
Sometimes Mr. Rockefeller leads the 
class and that is when the reporters get 
busy and come out on Monday with 
something sensational about .“Rocke- 
feller’s Bible Class”—‘‘Millionaire Says” 


and so on. 


I attended this class more than once 
during the course of my peregrinations 
among the Protestant churches of Fifth 
Avenue and my visits to this famous class 
revealed a kind of practical Christianity 


which seemed to be missing in many 0 


the other churches at whose doors 
knocked. 

But first let us go to the church al 
so lead to the class. 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, which, 
by the way, is not on 
Fifth Avenue, but on 
Forty-sixth street, car- 
ries a large electric sign 


I had been to the 
church several times and 
had never been able to 
find the pastor—the 
Rev. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin; but the janitor had 
told me that I would 
have to come at service 
time if I wished to see 
The no- 
tice-' board announced 
that a week-day service 
was held for young peo- 
ple on Thursdays at 8 
p. m. and a _ prayer 
meetings on Fridays at 8 
p. m. 

The first Thursday 
evening I found the 
church dark as a barn. 
At the side door I was 
told by the janitor that 
there was no service on 
Thursdays any more but 
that Dr. Woelfkin would 


day service.- I went the 
following evening and 
listened to Dr. Woelf- 
kin discourse on the life 


of St. Paul. At ‘the 


* 4 = 
a 


close of the service I waited while 
the pastor made his rounds among the 
congregation chatting amiably and ex- 
changing all the little family intimacies 
that belong to a church flock. 

As I waited apart from the crowd— 
there were perhaps a couple of hundred 
people—I was greeted over and over 
again by members of the congregation 
who welcomed. mé to the church and 
hoped to see me make myself at home 
there. But it was impossible to get to 
Dr. Woelfkin. He was very busy and 
finally went into a room at the back of 
the hall with two men. Then all that 
were left in the hall were myself, the jan- 
itor, who had been oecupied putting back 
the chairs, and two women who were 
apparently waiting for the men in the 
private room. 

Unfortunately the partition that di- 
vided this little room from the main hall 
was of very meagre texture and although 
I went as far. away from it as possible I 


‘could not help hearing much of what 


was going on in that room. It was a 
diseussion of a particularly private na- 


ture and sometimes voices were raised _ 


in a very determined manner. 
After waiting till nearly eleven o’clock 


I cduae away, realizing that it would have 
been unfair to expect. Dr. Woelfkin to 
discuss my case at that time of night. 

But during the early part of my wait 
I had talked with a man who said: his 
name was Crumm. Mr. Crumm invol- 
untarily chose the subject of church 
activity for conversation and propound- 
ed many truths that I am not likely to - 
forget in a hurry. It was he, too, who 
invited me to come to the Bible Class on 
Sunday morning. He promised me a 
good time there and—it might he that I 


-would hear Mr. Rockefeller speak. “He’s 


just as likely to join in the talk as any- 
one else and he’s just the best fellow you 
could wish to meet. Oh, no, it isn’t his 
special class. He merely happens to be 
a member and takes part sometimes Just 
like I would or you if you care to 
come.” 

So on the following Sunday morning at 
9:45 I found myself in the gallery of the 
church which was packed with men. 
There might have been between one and 
two hundred and they were all singing 
lustily one of Fanny Crosby’s hymns. 
Five different men had greeted me as I 
entered. They took my name and ad- 
dress, told me they wou!d call on me and 
everything ~~ they 
could to make me feél . 
at home in their class. 

It was Fanny “Crosby 
Day and all the hymns 
that were sung were the’ 
work of the blind. poet- 
ess. The singing was in- 
terspersed. by short ad- 
dresses by the leader of 
the singing—addresses 
relative to the life of the 
writer. Then a_ short 
sermon, or rather talk, 
was delivered by the 
day’s le:tler of the class, 
the Rev. W. R.. Rich- 
ardson who took for his 
text the stories of the 
Rich Young Ruler and 
Zaccheus. 

Mr. Richardson’s talk 
was mainly about the 
hindrance of riches and 
the trouble, vexation 
and worry that accom- 
pany their possession. 

I asked the man I sat 
next to if Mr. Rocke- 
feller were present and 
was told that he was 
not but that he would 
be there most likely on 
the following. Sunday. 
“He just sort of drops in 
like” said my fellow vis- 
itor who appeared to 
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be as much a casual as I was. “I came 
here specially today,” he continued, “to 
hear what Rockefeller had to say about 
things. I guess it would be interesting. 
I’m not a member of the class but I drop 
in occasionally. He's sure to be here 


next Sunday. Come; you'll enjoy it.” 


I wondered how many attended that 
class for the same reason; but even as 
I wondered I felt convinced that the ma- 
jority were there and would be there, 


‘Rockefeller or no Rockefeller. They 


were all so genuinely interested in their 
work and-so hearty in their welcome to 
outsiders with their “Anything we can do 
to help you out, old man, tell us about 
it and we’ do all we can for you.” 

But I had gone there primarily to talk 
with the pastor or to the most dis- 
tinguished of the flock. And as that 
could not be done on that visit I said 
nothing of my wants but sun marily 
thanked them for their intentions. 

There were nearly a hundred men 
present again at the following Sunday’s 


session of the Bible Class, the leader be- 
_ ing the Rev. E. H. Dutton of Glens Falls. 


The Class was still conducted by the 
Rev. W. R. Richardsen but the visiting 
leader gave the address, something about 
Gideon’s army. 

Mr. Rockefeller was not present nor 
was the minister of the church to be 
found. This class, it seems, was founded 
some years ago by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and for several months he led the 
class until it grew to great dimensions. 
Then the leadership was varied from 
Sunday to Sunday and the founder of 
the class visits it but rarely and does not 
address it every time he attends. So, 
understanding this, I sought Mr. A. 
Leroy Chipman, the president of the class. 

Mr. Chipman was one of the men who 
had welcomed me to the class on my first 


Y father had lighted his cigar and 
M opened his paper, and my mother 
was kneeling with me before the 
fire, winding up the _ horse-that-walks, 
when Emma, instead of clearing away 
the dinner dishes, came into the living 
room. 
“Mister,” she said—all the two years 
she had been with us she called my 
father Mister and nothing more—“I 
want my money.” 
Emma’s.face is the soundest face I 


ever saw and her eyes, very far apart 


so broad and flat is her face, are the 
bluest eyed I ever saw. But when she 
asked for her money she held her head 
down so that I could not see her eyes. 

My father looked at her. “What 
money, Emma?” he asked. 

She said, ““My two hundred and ten 
dollars.” 

My father laughed as sometimes he 


visit and again he gave me the heartiest 
greeting. It looked as if my sudden con- 
fession as to the reason for my presence 
at the class rather took Mr. Chipman 
by surprise. Perhaps it was unusual to 
find the unemployed gumptious enough 
to brave the rigors of a Sunday morning 
Bible Class. Such at least was the im- 
pression of the moment. It was re- 
lieved at once. Mr. Chipman’s blush 
turned out to be an overflow of a well of 
sympathy. 

“That’s tough,” he said. “I don’t 
know what I can do at the moment. Sup- 
pose you come downstairs after the ser- 
vice and we'll see what can be done. I 


may be able to find out something by 


then.” 
And so it was that I sat through the 
address on Gideon—a more or less in- 


teresting historical cameo that had but 


little connection with the condition of an 
unemployed man. At the end of the 
service I joined the throng of waiting 
people in the room below—the same 
room where I had waited for Dr. Woelf- 


kin more than a week previously. Here. 


a few dozen men and women were shak- 
ing hands and felicitating one another 
with the news of the church. It was an 


-affectionate sort of gathering—the kind 


of conclave which makes a church such 
a helpful family. Mr. Chipman came to 
me from all kinds of handshakes. Seven 
men at least I counted who bustled round 
him trying to get in a word. But the 
president of the Bible Class came 
through the throng to me, treating others 
who called to little more than “Just a 
moment. I have to see this man first.” 

There was another handshake and a 
few enquiries into the circumstances that 
brought me all the way from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Then this: “Well, 
I don’t know what to do at all. I wish 


The Patriot 


By TARLETON COLLIER 


laughed at me. 
this?” he asked, very jolly. “Have you 
and Henry found out you can’t wait?” 

Emma dropped her head lower; her 
voice was lower, too, as she said, “I do 
not want it to marry Henry.” | 

My father for a little while said noth- 
ing. When he spoke, his voice was quiet, 
too. 

“Certainly you can have it if you need 
it, Emma; it is your money. I will get 
it for you tomorrow. But would you 
mind telling me what you want it for?” 

Emma’s voice was almost a whisper. 
iI want it to send to Berlin,” she said. 

As she stood there she turned and 
turned the ugly iron ring I had seen on 
her hand for a month. 

Father looked at mother.- “Oh, Em- 
ma, you mustn’t,” said my mother, with 
a tremble in her voice. 

“ Emma raised her head, and looked at 


“What’s- this, what’s . 


I could do something. Yet this is Sun- 
day and tomorrow’s a holiday so that I 
couldn’t begin to do anything till Tues- 
day. As far as I know I can see noth- 
ing. I have not the least chance for any- 


‘thing in my own place. I had to refuse 


a member of the class last week. We al- 
ways try to serve our members first. 
That is natural but it makes no differ- 
ence in what we are prepared to try and 
do for others. Whether a man is a mem- 
ber of the class, a Baptist, a Presbyterian 
or anything, does not matter. What we 


are out for is to help our fellow-‘men. It 


would not help you for me to say “oh, 
yes, we can give you a job,” when I know 
well that I haven’t the least idea where 
I could find one. But I'll get to work 
and see what.I can do right away. I 
have your address and Ill let you know 
something — the week what’s do- 


ing.’ 


When I began iny visits to the churches 
of Fifth Avenue, I had certainly not ex- 
pected to find jobs hanging on the wall 
to be taken down and handed to every- 
one who came. I had gone out to see 


chow the churches met those who came 


knocking at the door. Over and over 
again I had been refused even a word. 
That is what made the entire system 
look so dark, so blank. It was the lack 
of interest, the indifference to ‘anything 


but the pomp and circumstance’ of Sun-' 


day services where the fashionable con- 
gregations may inhale the balm of ora- 
tory. Hence the words of Mr. Chipman 
came as a relief, an encouragement, a 
sense of the practicality of his religion 
and if the light had not dawned for me 
almost at the same time as I came away 


from his class, I believe that if I had 


gone back to: him, he would have effected 
something other than sending me to a 
charitable organization | 


my mother. “My country heeds it,” she 
said. 

My mother went to her | “But Em- 
ma,” she said, and I thought she was go- 
ing to cry, “you have been two years 
saving it.” 

“My country needs it,” said Emma, 
just as she. had said it before. 

“But what about the shop you and 
Henry were going to buy?’ asked my 
mother. “What will Henry say?” 

Emma dropped her eyes. “I told 
Henry, and he was very angry. I will 
not have Henry.” Her voice was almost 
a whisper again. 

“Emma!” It was my mother who 
spoke. 

Emma did not answer her, but twisted 
the iron ring. After a while she said to 
my father. 

“Mister, will you let me have my 
money ?” 


| 


powers which have conspired to 


gaunt hands for justice and liber- 


banian politics. 


-though necessarily in mere out- 


Land of Albania, let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men. 
—Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 


@@p O! these savages!” has been the 
cry of every oppressor who has 
| driven his victims to des- 
peration, but found them too | 
brave to be enslaved. The piti- | 
ful tale of Albania has not been 
told to the people of the United | 
States. It has been suppressed | 
in the public prints of Byron’s 
own country and the other great 


grind a heroic people to the 
earth. 

In the dark chambers of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, Albania has 
been tortured for centuries. Even 
now, hollow-eyed with pain and 
hunger, it stretches forth its 


ty; yet in vain. But the wages 
of sin is death and a just Provi- 
dence may speak in the‘fact that 
Europe’s present carnage springs 
straight from the loins of her Al- 


I propose to tell this story, 


line; to sketch the land, origin, 
language, habits, and history of 
this people, the machinations of 
Europe to keep it enslaved by 
the Turks, its efforts and just 
claims for independence and free- 
dom, and finally how the United 
States may help to lead it up- 
ward and onward. 


Land of the Shkypetars 


Alvanon was a small district | 
of the country from which con- ou 
querors designed the name Albania in 
the 11th century; it is as if the United 
States were to be named Maine or 
Michigan. The real name of this 


I é 
| The Land ‘and the People 


country is Shkyperia, and of its people, 


Shkypetars, land- and sons of the 


Eagle (Shkype). .Shkyperia, between 
Montenegro and Austria on the North, 
Servia on the East apd Greek Epirus on 


Shkyperia, land of the Eagle, and some of its people, 
once all Christians, now for the most part fallen into 


the worship of Mohammed. 


the South, stretches along the East coast 
of the Adriatic for more than 200 miles; 
it is almost within sight of the Italian 


shore, where cities and harbors from 


a 


he Shkypetars 


By GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS | 


Brindisi to,zVenice seem to flaunt their 
prosperity before the desolate borders 
of their outlawed neighbor. - : 

Yet at the very South and North of 
Shkyperia are wonderful inland seas, the 
Ambracian Gulf and the Lake of 
Scutari, which, now almost in- 
accessible; should be teeming 
markets of international com- 
merce; four other harbors along 
the coast are without docks and 
improvements. Rivers are clog- 
ged and unnavigable, vast forests 
are rotting on the stump, huge 
tracks of rich alluvial soil feed 
with their weeds the miserable 
flocks of the shepherds; the only 
plough is the burnt stick of Ro- 
man antiquity. Mines, worked 
by Rome and Venice, have dis- 
uppeared from sight and knowl- 


edge; saving the Via Egnatia, a 
relic of Roman occupation, there 
are no highways; splendid water 
powers run to waste, not an elec- 
tric plant, no bank, seant money, 
none but foreign post offices, a 
few newspapers and books, little 


ment. 

The distinguished Italian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, San 
Ciuhano, describes how he 
reached Scutari, the principal 
city, from the coast, on horse- 
back, across meadows, fords, 
bush and brake, over a_ blind 
trail, while at his side for the 
whole distance rolled a splendid 
river, barred and unnavigable, 
which, at small cost, could be 
made to bear from the city to the 
| toast, ships of three thousand 
tons. Impossible! desert in the 
heart of Europe; yet a fact. In 
truth it is because this country has the 
greatest possibilities of any Balkan na- 
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a tion that Europe has deemed it neces- 
3 sary to make it miserable and desolate. 

It occupies one of the best geographical 
positions in Europe; it is the gateway 
to the trade of the Balkans and pathway 
to the Orient. Yet today there is not a rail- 
ie road penetrating the Balkan peninsula 
ae from the Adriatic south of Austrian line. 


pine: - the six great powers made Durazzo their 
| -capital and kingdom, they occupied a 
dirty, vile-smelling village which, as 
ancient Epidamnus, Cicero described two 
thousand years ago to be “a free and 
pleasant city.” In those days 
it was a great emporium of 
trade, but now, like its once 
powerful neighbor, Antivari, 
at the Northstands as an aw- 
ful monument of Turkish 
ruination. On the soil of 
_ Epirus, where now 600,000 
. people live miserably, 4,000,- 
000 dwelt in prosperity un- 
der the pan romana. We. 
‘shall see later that not na- 
-ture, but black art has re- 
a duced this country from its 
ancient glory to a pitiable 
waste. 
This land has been pruned 
and loped under the treaty 
of Berlin, the Balkan di- 
: visions and the London Ac- 
=e cord, and no one can tell its present area 
of population. It is perhaps as large as 
the states of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut combined, and its population 
estimated from 500,000 to 1,500,000 ‘is 
probably about 750,000 souls. Scutari 
has 40,000 inhabitants; with a half dozen 
exceptions it is a country of villages. 


‘Ss 


Origin of the Shkypetars 


Back in the prehistoric ages, before 
the Homeric bards sang of the mythical 
Gods and heroes, before the language of 

Greece was written, dwelt a people 
known as the Pelasgi. To them Hero- 
dotus ascribed the history — .. 

which antedated Greek civ- 

= ilization; the rough masonry 
bee. which faces the Parthenon 
- on the Acropolis of Athens 
is still called Pelasgic. These 

built the rude and massive. 

4 _ walls which we name Cyclo- 

om pean, and which Professor 
Pococke says were built 

am when the Greeks of Homer 

4 were not in existence. 

oa Of this mighty prehistoric 
ae race the Shkypetars are the 

cn surviving remnants. Only in 
late years has it been estab- 


lished that the Pelasgi were 
the anc‘ent. Illyrians, the 

j first branch of the Indo- 
European settlers, whose em- 
a pire extended from Asia 


Minor to the Adriatic and 
North to the Danube. The 
studies of modern scholars, such as Prof. 
Max Miiller and Prof. Pott, in the shky- 
pee petar tongue, have established this origin. 
fe These Illyrians overflowed into Italy; as 
Toscs they still appear in Albania; in 
Italy they survive as Toscs, Tuscans, 
Etruscans. 
One searches in vain for the Gods of 
} Greece in the etymology of that language; 
in Shkypetar they are quite apparent and 
their meanings become clear. Chaos is 
| Haapsi—(Kaopsi)—void; “Erebus (Son 


aa P When Prince Wied and the agents of | 


Fortress in Epirus. 


of Chaos—er-het-os—to make dark; 
Uranos, I-vran-os—region of the clouds; 
Zeus, Zaa, Zee, Zoot—voice, thunder; 


Athena, Ethena—the word; Nemesis, 


earth—autocthon; Achilles as I-kheals, 
One sprung from Heaven; Odysseus, I- 
oudhis (eus, Greek suffix) The traveler; 
Ithaka, I-thak, The rugged; Troilos, 


Nemes (with Greek suffix)—what at- . Droi-li (os) The coward. 


Muse, Mosois—instructor, 
Aphrodite, Afr-dite—near 


tracts evil; 
inspirer ; 
dawn. 
There will be a mighty recasting of 
Homeric lore when the learned world 
has studied the Shkypetar tongue and 
exhumed its buried rehés. Herodotus 


did not know that the namgs of the 
Homeric heroes appeared clearly in the 


Albanian soldiers. 
+ of the Drina 


Pefasgic tongue, nor are our scholars yet 
awdre that these are preserved in the 
present Shkypetar language. Even the 
name of Homer may be traceable to the 
Shkypetar, I-mir, “the good” which in 
the Greek form I-mir-os would signify 
“The good poem.” 


In Shkypetar appear: Agamemenon— 


as. Ai-ge--mendon, He who thinks; Ajax 
as I-gheachs, The blood spiller; Hector 
as Hekder, He who strikes with the 
hand; Priamos as Bir-i-ams, Son of the 


-The Valley 


| bloodshed .and pillage. 


Many others can be added to this 
significant list. It is not strange that 
men learned in Shkypetar insist that: this 
was the original Homeric tongue, and 


that the Greeks borrowed from the 


Pelasgic bards the greatest of epics. 

What wealth of knowledge awaits the 
archeologist, when the soil of Albania 
‘opens up the treasures of Pelasgic his- 

tory! 

7 These and many other 
| clear derivations prove that 
the Albanians stand today 
on the ancient soil and speak 
the language of their ances- 
tors. Even before the tribe 
of Hellenes was known in the 
mountains of Thessaly Scu-. 
tari, Albania’s principal city 
was, doubtless, the capital of 
the majestic kingdom of 
Illyria. Shkypetar was the 
mother tongue of the all- 
conquering Alexander, and 
the Epirote Pyrrhus, one of 
the greatest generals of his- 
tory, was the last to defy 
the legions of all-tonquer- 

ing Rome. 

A tragedy, beyond the imaginings of 
fiction, it is that this mighty and ancient 
race has been reduced to a desolation 
which should be regarded ds the scandal 
of European civilization. No wonder 
that the Ottoman conqueror forbade any 
excavations in Shkypetar soil, which 
might remind this people of its ancient 
glories, 


The Men of Shkyperia 


They are not Turks as is generally 
thought; they were once all Christians, 
but in the course of centuries a majority 
have fallen into the Mohammedan wor- 
ship; /they have, however, 
worked out a religion of 
their own, which Constanti- 
nople does not recognize, but 
brands as infidel. Many of 
the mountaineers are.Roman 
Catholics, while in Southern 
Albania (Epirus), the Greek 
church is largely accepted. 
The Shkypetar tongue is as 
distinct from other Euro- 
pean languages as is the Kel- 
tic or the Basque. 

They have no literature 
saving a few books of Cath- 
olic monks; no alphabet has 
yet been established. . The 
Turks have not a'lowed the 
language to be written or 
taught in the few schools. 
Not many can read or write. 

The history of Albania is 
one long record of conquest, 
The bards tell 
only stories of war. All the conquering 
hordes of Europe have swept this land 
with fire and sword. 

For 450 years the. Ottomans have held 
sway after the national hero, George 
Kastriota or Scanderbeg, had held them 
back for 24 years, sweeping army after 
army from the face of the earth. | 

Except where, in the lowlands, conquest 
has corrupted and weakened the manhood 
of the people, this is a nation of warriors, 
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probably as brave, proud and fearless as 
any in the world. The mountaineer 
never leaves his house without his gun, 
and the shepherd tends his sheep full 
armed; warfare has been their only 
creed; they say, “where the sword is, 
there is the faith.” 


in the use of arms. In the Turkish army 
he was taught pillage and rapine; at 
home officials, tax-gatherers and rack- 
renters took from him all motive to ac- 
cumulate by thrift and industry. In the 
atmosphere of violence and robbery he 
has been bred, and starvation has often 
driven him to get subsistence where he 
could wrest it from the oppressors. No 
wonder that robbery of the Turk is 
deemed high patriotism. Doubtless these 
mountaineers are cruel, fierce and relent- 
less in attack and defense. That they 
have bad habits goes without saying; 
they are raised in superstition and sus- 
picion. 

It is the highest testimony to the in- 
herent worth, nobility and capacity of 
this people that under the discouraging 
and degrading influences to which they 
have been subjected, they are to be 
credited with a long list of sterling vir- 
tues. They areéa proud people, érect, 
holding their heads up; San Giuliano 
says they are egotists of the first order. 
It surely is not a cowed or cringing race. 
Their bravery is without limit; they face 
death and torture without flmching; 
their pledged word is more sacred than 
the oaths of civilized peoples; their hos- 
pitality continues until there is nothing 
left to them; the virtue of their women 
is traditional and death is the swift: 
penalty for seduction and adultery; their. 
sensitiveness to disgrace or insult prac- 
tically excludes slander, and an affront 
is warrant for a blood-feud; nowhere 
in the world is a woman safer from of- 
fense; he who kills a woman becomes in- 
famous. Byron has paid this tribute to 
their loyalty, which he learned from per- 
sonal experience among them: 


‘Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack. 
Not virtues, were those virtues more 
mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous 


need; 
Their. wrath how deadly; but their 
friendship sure, a 
When gratitude or valor bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief 
may lead. 


So strong was Byron’s admiration for 


this people that the Shelleys addressed | 


him by the nick-name, “Albi.” 

The mountaineer is distinct from the 
lowlander. Generally speaking the garb 
is that which Greece has adopted as the 
national costume, the fustanella, a skirt 
of many plaits reaching to the knees, 
white stockings covering the legs, ba- 
bushes, shoes with the turned-up points 
bearing a rosetteor ponpon, the belt 
filled with weapons, the winged jacket 
and the fez. The Greek King’s body- 
guard is thus uniformed. ie 

These people live under patriarchal 
forms; the father of the family is vener- 
ated, treated with marked respect and 
obeyed. The daughters honor and obey 
the mother and parents are the last to 
feel need. 


Respect. for age is characteristic of 


this people; they are kind to each other; 
mutually helpful in trouble, respectful 
to superiors and keep their plighted vow 


The boy grows up. 
without education or discipline except. 


with unswerving*honesty. In language 
and deportment toward each other they 
are decorous and an insulf§brings swift 
and terrible retribution. | 
guage is not used even in jest. 

Hospitality is at its highest in Albania; 
an injury to a guest is the deep disgrace 
not only of his host but the entire tribe. 
He who robs or kills a guest is doomed 
to general outlawry imevitable 
death. 

The men are stalwart, the Ghegs of 
the North taller than the Toscs of the 
South; likewise more surly, stubborn 
and fierce. A writer has described the 
movements of the mountaineers by com- 
paring them to chamois, who climb the 
steepest rocks and descend fearlessly 
precipices, where no mortal would seem 
able to survive. : 

The “bessa” or pledge is a sacred in- 


stitution; when anyone has the bessa 


of.the humblest member of a tribe, the 
highest: disgrace atteg@is its violation by 
a member of the tri It is the pledged 
word of the Albany not only supported 
with the highest faith, but with life it- 
self, if need be. A “¢raveler under the 
bessa has sacred protection, | 


Habits---Blood-Feud 


The blood-feud or Ghiak is an insti- 
tution of Albania, but regulated by law 
and custom so as. to constitute practical- 
ly a code for the private punishment of 
murder, whére the government supplies 
no redress. This lex talionis has been, 
through ages, wrought not only into laws 
and customs, but into religion. The 
shades of the victim were regarded as 
havingrno repose till appeased by the 
blood of the murderer. 


In Albania not only murder gives the 


blood-feud to the heirs-or families of 


the deceased, but it is used’ to protect 


the honor of women and punish insults. 


The blood-feud often extends to tribes, 


and bloody retributions have often been 
exchanged among different villages and 
districts. 


busive lan- 


Turkish: rule furnished no _ justice, 
and encouraged this institution, as 
it helped by internal enmities and 
divisions to maintain the people in sub- 
jection. 

With the advent of criminal laws, 


_ My rare Havanas— 
unpurchasable in any store 
—cost you half what they 
should because you and I 
deal together personally. - 
‘The dealer’s profit goes to 
you. 


_ Yet you get that same de- 
lightful cigar I myself have 
‘smoked for over 40 years. To- 
‘day 12,000 - discriminating 
smokers say I am a full-fledged 
‘connoisseur. 


I’m Hard to Please 


| This business was started by 
‘my friends who used to depend 
on me to divide up my private 
‘stock. The circle grew. Before 
long I kept a friend in Cuba 
busy selecting only the finest 
tobacco. 

Today I command the choicest 
plants grown in the mountain- 
ous Vuelta district—noted for 
its most expensive tobacco. I 
sold over 2,000,000 cigars last 
year. 

Since I pay no _ salesmen’s 
salaries or expefises, I can af- 
ford to sell my private mono- 
gram J. R. W. brand for $5.00 
per hundred, for 


Decide for Yourself 


_Once you smoke a few of my 
‘cigars—so mild and sweet— 
you'll want more. Not because 
you save 30 per cent to 50 per 
‘cent, but because they measure 
‘up to your most critical stand- 
ards. Because they are 
all uniformly 
enjoyable. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
949 Lockwood Blidg., Buffalo, N.Y. Exact Size 


- MONG the 130 Lewis-Built 
bungalows, cottages and 
homes of every description pic- 
tured, described and priced in this 
remarkable building book, you will 
find the ideal home for you and yours. 
Send for the book today, and revel in 


fa trip of inspection through all these new homes. 
When you turn to your future home, you will find 
that the Lewis price has put it within your reach. 


By We supply any house complete, without your bother- 
fay ing with vexatious building problems, getting bids, 


letting contracts, etc. 


LEW\S-Built Reedy-Cut Method 


By preparing the house at the mills, sawing and working the 
lumber to fit, marking it plainly, detailing full directions for 
erectionand shipping direct to you, all ready to erect, means 


only one small proht topay. Saves time,expense,labor,waste and 

wprry; insures best grade of lumber; includes, hardware, paint. glass, 

varnish, plaster, nails—everything necessary tocomplete your house 

according to specifications. You can furnish your home on the money 

saved. Accurate, understandable plans and instructions make it a 
simple job for any carpenter to assemble the cut-to-fit materials. 
Without Knots—We absolutely guarantee that our siding, outside 

nis 


- ~ h, porch work, flooring, inside finish, door cas- 
ings, stair work and shingles to the weather are all without knots. 
Postal today bringsthe big free book of homes from $248 up. 
° than a catalog, a 120 page art gallery of archi- 
tecture and economy fit for the bovkcase of your 
uture home. _ Build now. while builaing is cheap. 
Write for the free bock today. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. Dept.481 ,BayCity, Mich. 


You 
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duly enforced, this practice will probably 
disappear, as has been the case in Mon- 
tenegro. 


Albanian Women 
While, as throughout the Balkans, the 


INVESTMENTS 
We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Adrertisers. 
WITH 


Absolute Safety 


Upon inquiry through Harper's Weekly 
or your banker you will learn that I 
have been making and selling North 
Dakota Farm Mortgages for thirty- 
one years. -That I have sold about 
Four Million Dollars’ worth without 
the loss of one dollar interest or 
principal. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 


LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 


Write for full particulars 


Farm 
Mortgages 


If your money is not earning you 6° per cent 


net, why not put it in a first mortgage farm loan? 
That is the safest investment you can make as 
farm lands are not affected by war or conditions 


that make other classes of securities unsafe. 
We loan our own money in conservative amounts 
on improved farms, 


to investors to net them 6 per cent. We collect 


the interest and look after the loan generally, and 
remit to the holder without charge. 
Write for particulars and a list of, mortgages. 


SECURITY STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MINNESOTA 


The sure way 
to avoid missing 
the issue of Har- 
per’s Weekly con- 
taining President 
Wilson’s mes- 
sage, and the sure 
way to obtain the 
series about The 
War and Ameri- 
ca, by Bryan, 
Garrison, Dan- 
iels, McAdoo, the 
rest of the -cabi- 
net and others 


just as important 
is to send the attached 
coupon with a dollar 
_at our risk now. 


«$i. 30 Worth of HARPER’S 
- WEEKLY for $1 


251 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY, 


For this coupon and the enclosed $1.00, 


put my name down for the next three 
months (13 issues) of Harper’s WEEKLY. 


and we offer these mortgages. 


woman is expected to perform manual 
labor, she is treated with respect. and 
occupies a much higher position than 
the woman of the Orient. A woman may 
travel from one end of Albania to the 
other in absolute security, and a man 
accompanying her is thus_ protected. 
If an engaged woman jilts her affianced 
she bestows upon him: a_ blood-feud 
against her family. The bride re- 
celv es no dowery and the husband pays 
an éarnest money to the father of the 
bride; widows bring half price. 

Maternity is the crowning honor of 
the woman’s life, compared with which 
love.and beauty play small parts; her 
honor grows as her children increase; no 
mor virtuous women exist than in 
Albania. 


Powerful Stock 


The Shkypetar blood is virile; it has 
furnished Turkey with many of her best 
generals and viziers. Their Tuscan 
brothers in Italy laid the real founda- 
tions of Rome’s greatness; five Roman 
Emperors were sons of Illyrian peasants; 
they have strengthened the Italian race; 
in the valleys and mountains of Attica 
their language prevails; they furnished 
glorious names in the struggle for Greek 
libefty; they mix but do not coalesce; 
the survival of their language and cus- 
toms under suppression and tyranny un- 
fold§ the great possibilities of an in- 
domatable race. 

We shall see how Europe has used this 
key*to the Balkans to lock the gates of 
merey and enlightenment upon a peo- 


ple;Avhich now appeals for independence 


and: freedom. 


The q 
Safety Valve 


Enough is Plenty 
By J. ©. Firtine 


fy. is enough. Your paper has been 

coming to my home since Novem- 
ber/‘of 1914. I cannot tolerate it any 
long er. 

Not chiefly from: nationalistic senti- 
mental reasons. I’ have national pref- 
ereices, but ina case like this one need 
not. ‘resort to them:* Germany’s case will 
be *ndorsed by the verdict of history, 
it’s ‘beyond a doubt. Competent infor- 

mation can predict this today. Your 
statement to the contrary nothwithstand- 
ing. You and your helpers’ college- 
senior essays on the European war would 
be amusing enough if they were not so 
provoking by their slanderous rant, be- 
ing read by many who, at the mercy of 
unserupulous informants, are lead to be- 
lieve such puerile eruptions. of British 
guile. | 

Hyphenated Americans! You are a 
chief captain among them. Do not do 
us German-Americans the insult of “re- 
stering us to the honor of American citi- 


on that score. You British need no. 
party and no advocacy. Mr. Bryan and 
others of similar kind and position in 
this country are doing your business of 
supporting England very efficiently. The 
English Ambassador here would be a fool. 
to show his hand. 

German-Americans do not 


‘support of Germany, but bona fide neu- 


trality, not this farce, under the guise 
of which this country has been helping 
England with all its might “in order to 
sooner end the war’—in favor of Eng- 
land; and it is this contingency, which 
has forced Germany to establish the 
blockade. Do not quote any more of 
Bismarck, the Kaiser, etc. You are giv- 
ing yourself away. You quote the young 
man to confer an idea of what the Kaiser 
is today. It’s easy enough to quote the 
Bible so that a decent man wouldn’t lis- 
ten to it. Your way-of quotation shows 
your vicious intents and your ignorance 
of the two men and their Telative posi- 
tion. 

“And Nietscha for this 
war!”: The very idea! Nietscha was 
a déclassé ten years ago. “Bernhardi 
has made this war!” You don’t say! 


DRUGS and injections can never CURE CON- 
STIPATION, that mother of diséases. 
for 7 guaranteed drugless method. Circular Free. 


Dr. . BOARD, 1912 14th St., Washington, D: C 


DAWN 


A Journal of senensieanl. Sociological and 
iterary Criticism. 
Edited by SYDNEY GREENBIE 
Santa Barbara, California 


The Ether Wave—_____ 
A Pioneer Magazine in the Field of 
Scientific Therapeutics 


$1.00 per year---10 centsa copy. Published by 


A. M. McCALLUM 
120 South Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 


Planning the 
Family Meals 


requires careful attention to proper 
drinkables as well as solid food. 


te the assimilation of 
d, and promote enjoyment 
the meal partaken. There’s 
more to EVANS’ ALE than the 
pleasure of drinking it. 
Try Evans’ Nourishing Stout 
for a real Spring tonic. 
ALL GOOD DEALERS. 
C. H. EVANS & SONS 
Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 


MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate 
marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative 
book 


“The Science ofa 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


ried happiness, so often re- 
vealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities 
One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness: Continence. Children. 
Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy 
Married Life is Secured. Special Edition, Price $2 
postpaid. Descriptive circular giving full and 
complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
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| 10% More for Your Beiney | 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 


An Ideal 
Cooker 


To Help Delight 
Quaker Oats Users 


In Quaker Oats we aim to 
supply the most luscious form 
of vim-food. 

But its flavor and aroma 
depend much on perfect cook- 
ing. Let us now insure you 
that. 


We Make This Offer 


We have made to our order this 
ideal Dodble Cooker. It is made 
of pure aluminum, extra large and 
heavy. Cereal capacity, 2% 
quarts. 

Send us our trademark—the 
picture of the Quaker on the front 
of the package—cut from 50 cents’ 
worth of Quaker Oats. That is, 
from five of the 10c packages or 
two 25c packages. That will prove 
you a Quaker Oats user. 

Send one dollar with the trade- 
marks and this costly cooker will 
be sent by parcel post, subject to 
return if it doesn’t please. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Railway Exchange, Chicago 


We have supplied a Quaker 
Cooker to 650,000 homes. We 
want you to know, as they do, 
how delicious Quaker Oats 
can be. 


Quaker 
Oats 


‘The Luscious Vim-Food 


These flakes are made only 

from the full-grown grains. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
By dry heat and steam heat we 
bring out in them a most enticing 
flavor. 
_ We do this to captivate chil- 
dren. You want them to love 
this vim-food. It’s a source of 
'- energy, of bubbling vitality. It 
~is stored with elements which 
growing children need. 

We supply it to you in this 
exquisite form without any extra 
price. Won’t you also use this 
means to cook it? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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zenship.” You are not the man to do it. 
The new German-American party stands 
for U. S. A. pure and simple as much 
and more than any other party in ‘this 
country. Their platform is plain enough 
Bernhardi is hardly known in Germany. 
Six thousand copies of his book, when 
the war began. Of course that France 
and England-have had their “Bern- 
hardi’s’ you do not care to mention. 
English diplomacy has been a by- 
word in Germany for many years. They 


| are a fine trio: Grey, Churchill, Beres- 


ford. English statesmen lie and cheat 
by divine right, for the earth is theirs 
by divine right, and anything to come 
into their heritage is done by divine 
right and sanction. That’s their morale. 
Lord Grey’s veracity! He is the clever- 
est liar of the century. The eminent 
English writer, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, compares him with Warren 
Hastings. You probably know what 
that means! Read Chamberlain’s book, 
fourth edition, October 9, 1914, it will 
open your eyes, if you are willing. Lord 
Beresford’s last' public statement that 
England was surprised and unprepared 
is a lie, and he knows it. For the first 
time in history. the entire English fleet 


was mobilized in the beginning of July 


1914. Ruskin had this to say of Eng- 
land: “Never mind England, in - 100 
years it will be counted among the dead 
nations.” Lord Grey and Warren Hast- 
ings, a fine couple of well déserving 
crooks. Hastings, the criminal, was ac- 
quitted by the House of Lords for 
“great”? services rendered the country; 


and so will England acquit Lord Grey, 
| if his crime succeeds, if not, they will. 


likely hang him. Yes, England. is a 
great country. God save the world from 
its evil sway! 


Don’t be so silly as still to accuse 
| Germany of breach of Belgian neutral-. 


ity. Beside documentary. proof the 
whole country is covered with evidences 
that the government was an enemy of 
Germany, on the Allies’ side before the 
war began. 
“Grey’s. proposals?” Faulty diction, 


sir! You meant to say Grey’s diplo- 


matic tricks. The only country that 
made definite, feasible proposals for the 
maintenance of peace was Germany. 
Look it up! ‘The English White Paper 
leaves out significant documents, the 


French falsifies important dates. They | 


are a fine bunch! Done by divine right, 
I suppose, and honit soit qui mal y 
pease 


Germany invading Luxemburg!” You 
do not care to mention that, before this, .| - 


French troops had been..in Alsace-Lor- 


| raine and Belgium, a French aviator 


dropping bombs on Nurnberg. For the 
invading of neutral countries, Germany 
gives the reason of self-defense, military 
necessity, which for England would have 
been a splendid one, and has actually 
been used by Japan with good moral ef- 
fect on England and U. 8S. A. To the 


chagrin of England and France, Ger- 


many got there first, which fully ex- 
plains their moral indignation. 
Do not talk about militarism, etc., in 


Germany. You are an entire ignoramus: 


in that matter! Your statements are 
the crassest nonsense I have ever heard. 
I served in the German army eight and 
a half years ago and I wish to assure 
you that there is more social justice in 
the German .army than is accorded in 
this country to men employed by Car- 
negie and Rockefeller. All Germany is 


This is the Fairest 

Trial Subscription 

Offer We Have 
Been Able to 


Devise— 


We want you to know Puck— 
to know it as some 50,000 new 
readers know it. 


So confident are we that 
Puck is the kind of humorous 
weekly you have long wished 
to see, we are making a trial 
subscription offer that in many 
respects is unparalleled in the 


| publishing world. 


On receipt of the coupon be- 
low we will enter your name fora 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription 
to Puck. When we get around 


to it, you will receive a bill at 


the regular price of $1.00. If, 


however, after you have received 
your first three copies, you feel 
that after all Puck is not the 
kind of paper you desire, you 
may return our bill with a re- 
quest to cancel your subscription. 


Your experiment will cost 
nothing save the postage. 


9 


5 801 LAFAYETTE StT., NEw YORE 


Upon receipt of this coupon 
kindly enter m 
Three Months’ Trial Subscrip- 
tion. If, after receiving the first 
three numbers of Puck, I wish 
to continue, I shall remit $1.00. 
Otherwise I reserve tkg right to 
request a cancellation at no cost 
to me whatever. 
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